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THE CHARMED RUBIES. 
> 
CHAPTER IX. 
Hope is a lover’s staff. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Wuewn Maud Montressor heard the heavy door of 
the old turret-room close and the key rasp in the lock, 
and knew that she was a prisonef, her very soul be- 
came filled with despair. She knew her father’s 
nature too well to hope for any mercy at his hands ; 
he had set his heart on wedding her with Guy Living- 
stone, and he would risk everything to carry out his 
purpose. 

He was a rash, hard man, to say the least—a man 
who regarded tenderness and forbearance as drivel- 
ling weakness. He ruled in his family with a rod of 
iron,and while his servants and retainers owned that 
he was just to fault, not one loved him or served 
him willingly. 

From her childhood—or since the death of her 
mother, rather, whose sweet and tender young life 
had been blighted and prematurely shortened by her 
husband’s sternness—Maud had been held in by a 
Strong curb, and it was owing to this fact, no doubt, 
that she grew up rather restive and given to mad- 
cap freaks whenever the chance was offered her. No- 
thing is more apt to develope a faulty and unsteady 
character than over-strictness in the training. 

But to return to our subject. When Maud heard 
the turning of the key she sank down by the window, 
overpowered by hopeless despair; A bride within a 
month and no hope of escape before her but open re- 
bellion at the altar; and from that her sensitive pride 
revolted with humiliation. 

She looked out at the desolate sea, the heavy mist, 
the gray clouds overhead, atthe old Montressor bury- 
log-grounds, and the slender spire pointing heaven- 
wards from her young mother's grave, with a feel- 
ing of weary longing. If she were only lying by 
tar sido—past all this grief, and fear, and heart- 

Just then something rustled softly, and there came 
* gentle cooing at her ear. It was the little carrier- 


[AWAITING THE ISSUE OF HIS FATE ] 


pigeon, fluttering up from the pocket of her robe. She 
caught and clasped it to her bosom with a burst of 
tears. 

“Little darling, pretty, white-winged pet! you 
have not forsaken me,” she murmured, stroking and 
kissing its shining white plumage. 

Through the tedious days and dreary nights that 
followed it cheered her with a companionship that 
seemed almost human, 

Day by day her meals were brought up by Mrs. 
Mason, the housekeeper—dainty morsels prepared in 
the most tempting style; her slightest wishes were 
anticipated, her simplest wants supplied ; every means 
devised to render her captivity agreeable—but never, 
for an instant, did the heavy door remain unlocked. 
Mrs. Mason, when she entered, invariably locked it 
after her and removed the key; and when Maud, 
flushed and indignant, threatened and remonstrated, 
her quiet answer was: 

“Tam not to blame, my lady; I only obey your 
father’s commands.” 

A week elapsed—a lonely, dismal, rainy week—and 
the vivid roses on poor Maud’s cheeks began to pale. 
Accustomed as she had hitherto been to outdoor ex- 
ercise, this terrible confinement and incessant anxiety 
were sapping the very foundations of her life. In 
addition to this, a constant fear worried her like the 
sting of a sharp thorn. 

On the morning of her interview with Guy Living- 
stone, and her imprisonment, she had left the quaint, 
golden casket containing the Charmed Rubies in the 
drawer of her dressiug-case. Truly, the drawer was 
locked, and the key safe in her pocket; but would 
her father scruple to force locks, if the notion seized 
him ? 

His suspicions had already been aroused in regard 
to the rubies, and fear lest he should discover and 
take possession of them tormented her continually. 
In vain she questioned Mrs. Mason; she knew 
nothing—her chambers were being refurnished for 
her wedding-day, and everything had been removed 
from them by her father’s order; but of the jewel- 





case she was iguorant. —It~ 
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Maud swallowed her wrath as best she could, and, 
turning to the window, sat down with the pigeon 
perched upon her shoulder to watch for Cecil. Surely, 
if the girl were alive, she would find some way to help 
and deliver her; she had hitherto been so devoted 
and faithful, she could not, would not, fail and for- 
sake her now. 

Poor Maud, with all her imperial pride, grew meek 
and humble in those weary days. 

At last the week ended, and Sabbath morning came 
—dawning clear and bright, bringing with it a pro- 
mise of good to even the saddest heart. 

Almost immediately after breakfast Sir Felix went 
up to his daughter’s prison-room. 

“ Well, my dear,” he began, entering and closing 
the door after him, “how doI find you this morn- 
ing ?” 

Maud, sitting by the window, her wistful eyes 
gazing out upon the shining sea, made no answer. 

“Weary of confinement and highly indignant no 
doubt,” the old man continued, seating himself near 
his daughter. ‘“ But, Maud, don’t be too angry at 
your father: I’ve been rash, and a little too severe, 
perhaps, but I meant it for your good; you believe 
that, don’t you, Maud ?” 

With all her pride and beauty and queenly dig- 
nity, Maud Montressor was simply a woman, and a 
yielding, tender woman too. Her father’s kindness 
melted her in an instant, and she looked up, her eyes 
swimming with tears: 

“‘ Yes, father,” she answered, tremulously. 

“I’m glad to hear it, Maud,” he responded, 
heartily; “you’ve always been a good, obedient 
child, and I didn’t suppose this new freak would last 
long—you'll thank me for holding you in with a steady 
rein by-and-bye.” 

“ But, father,” she interposed. 

“No buts about it, Maud; you are to become 
Countess of Torquilstone in a month. Your bridal 
trousseau has been ordered—the whole thing settled 
—let it rest. Will you go to church this morning ? 
I came up to ask you.” 

Maud’s first impulse was to refuse; but the early 
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sunlight lay so brightly on the happy world betieath 
her turret windows, and’ slie so longed for freedom 
—for one breath of the keen, crisp air—tliat upon 
second thought she decided to go. 

Her fatler seemed much pleased-.at her apparent 
submission. 

“You're a good girl after all, Maud,” he said, pat- 
ting her cheek! “ you'll be my pride and comfort by- 
and-bye. Come now, you have no time to lose— 
Cecil shall come up at once and dress you,” 

He left the room, leaving the door open behind 
him, and in a few minutes Cecil made her appear- 
ance, looking pale and woe-begone. At sight of her 
young mistress, she sprang forward, clasping her 
knees, and bursting into tears. 

“Oh, my dear lady, I thought I should never see 
you again, they've had me shut up in the old donjon 
for such a long, long time,. and it was so dark and 
cold. Uh, Mistress Maud, Mistress Maud, don’t send 
me from you again.” 

Maud bent down and passed lier white fingers 
caressingly over the girl's haity 

“T did not send you from migp,Cécil,” she said, “I 
wanied you here. They’ve H@pt me in prison, too, 
you see, and it puzzled me sa@d@ly that you did not 
come to my rescue, I did not Ktow that you were 
trapped too. Cecil, you are a bright girl—can you 
tell me what to do?” 

The girl looked up archlf¥j.@ mischievous smile 
twinkling in her blue-gray eyees 

“You forget, my lady.” sie» replied, demurely, 
“that you have exeluded me front your confidence of 
late; I'm ignorant of vour affiits,’ 

Maud laughed ia’ spite of her trouble. 

“ You are malicious and revengeful,” stie replied, 
"because | may have checked! your curiosity once or 
twice, thong I'll wager my héad: you: know every- 
thing from first tolast. But ‘fl rehearsethe whole 
in a nutshell.. My father wishesto force me into a 
marringe with Gay Livingstomey and. I—well, no 
matter—I wish to. escape it. Gam:you help me?” 

Cecil meditated’ # moment, thiew:replied : 

“IT think I cam’’ 

“Oh, child, cbild,’’ Maud criéd, her eyes brighten 
ing with hope;.“*if- you will—if' your girlish wits cam 
contrive a way’to get me out. of this: trouble, your 
fortune shall be madéy"”’ 

“T think 1 can bel my lady,” she’ replied; 
confidently, “if they don't lock meupagaim. Your 
father suspects me new, and we shall have to be-very 


wary ; but a mouthiss a long time, and there's: ne: 


knowing what may happen, Come; my lady, don’t 
be down-hearted, let me*dress*tyou now, a ride in the 
fresh air will do you good.” 

Maud felt that it would, and she at once submitted 
herself to the hands of her skilful attendant. When 
her toilet was finished she said, with well-assumed 
carelessness : 

“ There, that will do nicely, Cecil; now ran down 
and bring up my jewel-case, it has been removed 
from my chamber, [ think Mason said, but I daresay 
you can find it.” 

Cecil hastened to obey, and returned in a short 
time, bringing the old-fashioned ebony casket which 
Maud had inherited as an heirloom from her mother. 
She received it eagerly, and her fingers trembled so 
asshe drew the tiny golden key from her pocket 
that she could not place it in the lock. Cecil took 
the key and opened the case. 

Diamonds that gleamed like orbs of living light, 
pearls as lustrous as Eastern moons, emeralds, car- 
buncles, and at the very bottom the quaint golden 
casket, with its elaborate coat-of-arms. Maud snatched 
it up with a glad cry. 

“TI was so afraid it was gone,” she said, touching 
the spring that held the lid, then she sat silent, her 
very lips growing white with amazement; for, on 
their bed of plush, coiled the Charmed Rubies, pallid 
and lustreless ; all their glowing fire and gorgeous 
colour had disappeared. 

It might have been the reflection of the early sun- 
light, shimmering down at that moment through rifts 
ef autumn clouds, or her own vision dimmed and 
bleared by continuous gazing on the sea; but the 
poor girl, sacredly believing in the romantic charm 
ascribed to these gems, shivered from head to foot 
with nervous dread. 

“Oh !”’ she moaned, closing the casket to hide them 
from her sight, “ they are pale—they have lost their 
colour—there is some great calamity at hand, Cecil. 
Oh, what shall we do 2” 

Not comprehending the cause of her young lady's 
apprehensions, the maid looked on in wide-eyed 
wonder; and just at that moment Maud heard her 
father’s footsteps on the stairs. 

“* Hide them away, the rubies I mean,” she cried ; 
“ quick, Cecil, quick, in some safe place, where they 
cannot be found, and, whatever happens, guard them 
as you do your life. Now fasten this diamond to my 


collar, and bring my hat.” 
Zhe girl obeyed, secreting the casket in the pocket 





off Her dress, and when Sir Felix appeared his 
'daugliter stood ready to accompany him. 

At the great arched gateway stood the grand old 
Bnglish carriage, and. by its. side, superbly mounted 
on liig bonny roan*mare, was Guy Livingstone. 

He sprang from the saddle as Maud approached, 
and proffered his assistance,-which she could do no 
more than accept, and when the carriage rolled down 
the sweeping avenue the roan mare paced coquet- 
tishly beside it. 

Poor Maud felt that she had been completely out- 
witted ; her cheeks burned with indignation, and her 
eyes fiiled with tears, but she restrained her anger 
and mortification, and listened with well-bred pa- 
tience while Guy talked of Torquilstone, of the 
grand old castle; and of theimprovements he intended 
to make. 

“Tis really # charming old home,” he continued, 
warming with lietheme; “and I’m sure you will not 
fail to like it, Mistress Mand.” 

“That she won't,’ responded Sir Felix. “As I 
remember it, it had no equal in England. By-the- 
way, Guy, do you ithherit the whole estate?” 

“The whole estate, sir, intact and. undividedI 
am the sole remaining scion of the house of het 
stono—the last rose on my ancestral tree,” he 5 
playfully ; but as Maud tuok no notice of the remark 
he continued—“I ought to be contented, I suppose, 
but I confess that with all.my good fortune’ I still 
desire something more. Did you ever lear of the 
Torquilstone Rubies, Sir Felix?” 

The old man looked up alertly, with # sudden 
brightening in his eyes. 

“ Why, yes, since you speak of them, I live” he 
replied. 

“ They were said to be’ charmed, you know;’’ the 
young man continued, “and to a@ great 
many fabulous virtues; at any raterthey were’ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and were always held as part 
and parcel of the Torquilstone possessions. 
heir of the castle, since time immemorial, madeéa 
wedding gift’ to his bride of these fansous rubies; 
and it vexes*me, to say the least, tliat: I}, wher shall 
give the old home the qneenliest mistressit as ever 
known, cannot keep up this-ancient custom. Jin short, 
the rubies are missing. But, Mistress Maud, whattis 
it?—stop, driver. Sir Felix, don't you'see that your 


‘daughter is fainting ?” 


“Why, Maud, what.aile you?” cried the old man. 

She wae.as white as d and her breath came 
im gaspsybut'she struggled hard for composute, 

“Tis nothingy” she said, ‘‘only a stigtt faint- 
ness—'tig' all over now—drive on.” 

Her: father regarded: her ouriously for a moment, 
them he: commanded: the dtiver to proceed, and 
turned'his attention to Livingstone. 

“Maud has been too closely confined to the house 
of late,” he said; ‘she needs more air and exer- 
cise. And, speaking of the matter, I wish you would 
come up every morning and take her out; she’s 
a splendid equestrian—she can gallop like a trooper.” 

The young man bowed low, and expressed his 
delight at the arrangement in ardent terms ; and Sir 
Felix continued ; 

“ But about the rubies—I do not wonder that you 
are vexed at their loss. What can have become of 
them ?” 

“ That's the riddle that-cannot be solved. Who 
can tell? 1’d give ten thousand pounds to-day for 
their recovery, The dastardly impostor,” he con- 
tinued, with a swift, significant glance.at Maud’s 
white face, “* who claimed to be heir. of ‘Torquilstone 
some time ago must have stolen them, I suppose.” 

“There was a claimant, then?” Sir Felix ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, yes; a mere impostor, however, whom no 
one recognized. He soon relinquished his plea, but 
he must have held on to the rubies.” 

The old man looked grave and perplexed, and 
Maud sat quite still, shading: her face with her 
hand. A silence fell upon them, and they remained 
wrapt in their own reflections until they reached the 
church, 

The gorgeous purple light that.streamed through 
the stained windows, the upturned faces of the con- 
gregation, even the sonorous thunder of the organ— 
all seemed to Maud like the unreal creations of a 
dream. With her massive prayer-book open before 
her she sat as still as death, vainly struggling to turn 
her thoughts on things divine; but. the mysterious 
revelations of the last hour so thrilled her whole 
being that she had neither ear nor thought for aught 
else. So deep was her meditation that she did not 
once lift her eyes or manifest the slightest conscious- 
ness until the minister, in slow and distinct tones, 
announced the bauns of marriage between —— 

There was a pause, anda dead hush; every eye 
looked up, in curious impatience to hear the names. 

“Guy Livingstone, Earl of Torquilstone, and Maud 
Montressor, only child of Sir Felix Moniressor, of 
Montressor Hall. If any one present knows of just 


cause or impediment why tliese two should not ix 
united, let him speak now,.ot forever hereafter ho}j 
his peace.” 

Hearing like one in a dream, Maud caught the im. 
port of the announcement, and half started from her 
seat with a suppressed’ cry, filly roused into Keenes; 
consciousness; Every eye in the: church turned to- 
wards the beautiful young, heiress, as. she sat there, 
with such a wild and frightened look upon Her face ; 
for an instant every breath was suspended; then : 

“T forbid the banns!” came in deep and solemn 
tones from the lower end of the church. 

Maud uttered a startled cry, and her eyes follow- 
ing the sound of the voice, far down where the gor- 
geous purple rays streamed in, she caught sight of a 
form and face there was no mistaking. But by the 
time the' wondering congregation had collected their 
wits, and Sir Felix and Guy Livingstone—both pale 
and wonder-stricken—had straggled to their feet, the 
apparition had gune. 





CHAPTER X. 
Have you not heard it said full oft 
A woman's nay doth stand for naurht ? 
Shakespeare. 

Guy Livinastong rode back to Montressor Hall, 
behind the Montressor carriage, aud accepted its 
master’s invitation to dine. Of course poor Maud, 
half dazed by the strange difficulties that were clos- 
ing around her; was compelled to preside at the table, 
and play the gravious hostess to the man who was 
the cause of.all her trouble. She acted her part 
well; but when it was all over, and her father and 
Mr. Livingstone sat at a-side-table with a pair of 
meerschaums between them, discussing the last act 
of parliament, she arose and glided towards the stair- 
case with nervous trepidation. But, preoccupied as 
he seemed to be, tle old’ man’s keen eyes noted her 
stightest movement, 

“Maud!” he called as the poor girl mounted the 
first step, “ allow me to detain you for a moment.” 

She looked back, her faee—usually so proud and 
haughty—full of piteous entreaty. 

“Father, Lam not well, permit me to go to my 
chamber,” she pleaded. 

“In a few moments—we will. not-detain you lox; 

this way, Guy.” 
_ He drew her arm throught biig;, and! led the way to 
the library, followed by Livingstone; motioning tho 
young man toa seat, heconffonted him, stils yrasping 
his daw hand, 

“Guy. Livingstone;” lies began, “I promised you 
my daughter’s*hand in marriage, believing her to be 
the purest, worthiest maid in Hugland—since then | 
have had reason to doubt her prudence and discre- 
tion—I am not a man to deceive or cheat, and | wish 
to deal fairly by you, even to the disadvantage of my 
own child. Hence I have brought you face to face, 
you and your betrothed wife, that there may be a 
mutual understanding. The fellow who had tho 
audacity to forbid the banns of your marriage to- 
day is the same person who has been hanging about 
my grounds and even forcing himself into my house 
for the last year. I know his face well; we met him 
in Switzerland first, and he assisted Maud io some 
trifling way, when we were out in a storm, and, wo- 
man-like, she thinks she must make a hero of him. 
This is just the amount of it, and the secret. of her 
silly opposition to her present engagement. Thefel- 
low is nothing more than some hair-brained adven- 
turer, and Maud's folly has so flattered him that he 
has actually gone so far as to forbid the banns of her 
marriage. | shall have the premises closely watched. 
and if we can ouly lay hands on him I think good 
ducking in the horsepond will be likely to cool his 
ardour. I.wanted you to know the beginning and 
end of the siliy affair; now Maud is ready to give you 
her promise tliat this. was her first and shall be her 
last indiscretion—will that content you?” 

The young man had listened with lowering brows, 
but he looked up quickly as Sir Felix put the ques- 
tion, and turned to Maud, with both hands extended, 
yet for all, beneath his beaming smile, a scowling, 
jealous demon looked out. 

‘“‘T am content,” he responded, gallantly, “to re- 
ceive you under any circumstances, sweet mistress, 
and when yon are once my wife trust——” 

He put out his. hands to clasp hers; but she ré- 
coiled from his touch as she would from that of aser- 

ent. : 

“Guy, Livingstone,” she: said, her great eyes di- 
lating, and her lips paling with scorn and proven, 
“do you wish me to repeat what I have already told 
you more thanonce? I shall never be your wife; 
I will die first. The man my father calls an adven- 
turer—the man who, this day, raised his voice oe 
the announcement of this unholy marriage into whic 
you would force me, that man.is my betrothed hus- 
band; and on this sacred Sabbath day I swear be- 
fore high Heaven that his wife I will be or go. dow? 
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This sudden storm of passion took the two men 
go by surprise that for afew moments they both stood 
dumb with amazement, Livingstone was the first 
to speak, 

Muttering an imprecation, his lips writhing with 
hate and passion, he exclaimed : 

“ He has crossed my path again—this time he shall 
not escape me.” 

Sir Felix remained silent for several moments, re- 
garding his daughter with unmixed wonder, but his 
face slowly whitened with deadly anger. 

“ Your betrothed husband?” he repeated, at’ last. 
“Your betrothed husband, you say? Girl, do not 
urge me too far, or you may have cause to repent it. 
I tell you,” he continued, catching her by the wrist 
and hissing the words into her ear, “I will see you 
dead at my feet before you shall wed that man! I 
won't have my name dragged down and disgraced.” 

“ He’s as noble as yourself, or any in the land,” re- 
plied Maud, warmly ; “ my union with him would ele- 
vate your name, not drag it down.” 

Her father laughed ironically. 

“No doubt; favour us with his pedigree and stand- 
ing ; some prince in disguise—hey, Maud ?” 

She made no answer, but Guy Livingstone; grow- 
ing pale and excited, broke out, vehemently: 

“No, no; you are mistaken, sir; I know the man 
well, and a meaner pretender never lived: Mistress 
Maud, he has imposed upon your credulity.” 

But the girl silenced him with a gesture full of 
imperial scorn, and swept proudly from the room. 
Her father followed her, and on the first landing 
of the stairs he grasped her arm. 

“You need not stop here,” he said, severely. 
“Go on to your prison, I intended to have suf- 
fered you to go free, but you have deceived’ and 
defied me, and I shall never trust you again. You 
are a weak, silly woraan, and I must keep a tight 
hold on you, or you'll bring shame upon my name. 
Now,” he continued, as'they reached the entrance 
to the western turret, “go in, and when you come 
out again it will be to go to the altar, unless Guy 
Livingstone refuses to marry you.” 

He closed and locked the door, and the peor girl, 
left to herself, sank down upon the floor in the very 
bitterness of despair. There was not a vestige of 
hope left. 

She knew well enough that her father would 
never relent, he would keep his word, and drag her 
to the altar, though he was sure it would kill her. If 
he had been harsh and heartless to her gentle mother, 
the meek wife who leved him so truly, she could 
not expect him to be tender with her ; and Guy Liv- 
ingstone was just the man to receive an unwilling 
Wile. 

Her doom was sealed. There was uot the slightest 
possibility of escape except in open rebellion at the 
altar ; and her sensitive pride, as before said, shrank 
from that. She could not openly defy her father’s 
authority and make herself an object of public 
scorn and derision. What then could she do? Only 
one alternative remained, and that was to die. 

Life, and allits fond hopes and vivid interests, for 
her, seemed to have ended; the future, which had 
promised so much, stretched before her now, bleak 
and barren as a desert. 

All ber wonted courage and resolution seemed to 
have forsaken her; she bitterly repented having 
avowed herself the betrothed wife of the mysterious 
and nameless man who had forbidden the banns of 
her marriage, for she feared it would only make 
matters worse. Although, when herspirit was roused, 
she boldly defied him, she felt that she should never 
be able to withstand her father’s wrath; his will was 
stronger than her own; he would make her yield, 
Would force her into an unholy marriage with a man 
bare thought of whom filled her with shivering 

isgust. 

‘Then, as she pondered thus, a dim, deli¢ious hope 
sprang up in her heart. Mjght not her nameless 
lover devise some plan of rescue? She half believed 
him possessed of a kind of superhuman ubiquity ; 
and the hope filled her troubled soul with something 
half akin to comfort. 

Just then, as if to make this assurance doubly sure, 
from his perch the white pigeon, hitherto unnoticed, 
fluttered down and nestled in her bosom, and, kissiug 
aud caressing it, the poor girl burst into tears, and 
Wept away half the great fear and grief that weighed 
down her heart. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Though this be madness, yet there’s method in’t. 
| Hawlet. 
THE second week of Maud’s imprisonment was 
expressibly more trying than the first had been. 
“ever for one instant, during all the dreary days, 
Was the great door suffered to remain unlocked. 


So blood-stained assassin was ever more elosely 
Svarded, 


Sir Felix had ridden out, made her way to the door 
of her young lady’s prison, which, of course, she 
found securely locked. 

When, on the previous morning, Maud thrust the 
quaint, golden casket containing the Charmed 
Rubies into Cecil's hand, with injunetion to hide it 
away, and guard it as she did her life, she had not 
the time to give her any positive instructions as to 
where she should conceal it, or’ from whom; but, 
being a bright girl and endowed witk almost intuitive 
perceptions, Cecil divined that she did not wish these 
wonderful gems to be returned to her jewel-case or 
put in any place where they would be likely to be 
discovered. Accordingly she kept them about her 
person, fearing even to loose her hold upon them 
while she slept: 

The responsibility of such a trust'was very heavy, 
and she stood at the locked door of the turret cham- 
ber, anxious to return thenr to Maud’s'own keeping. 
Finding no way of entrance, she rapped, at the same 
time calling softly on Maud’s name, 

“T am here—whocalls?” was the gentle reply, ina 
voice so pathetic and despairing that brought tears to 
Cecil’s eyes. 

“Tis I, my dear lady. Oh, can’t you let me come 
to you P” 

“No, Cecil; I wish I could.” 

“ But what shall I do?” the girl continued, put- 
ting her’ear to the key-hole. ‘“ Your father has dis- 
charged me, and conimanded me: never to set foot 
upon his premises again. What shall I do with the 
rubies, Mistress Maud ?” 

The voice that replied was close to Cecil’s ear, and 

full of impassioned eagerness. 
“Oh, Cecil, you must keep them forme! 1 have 
no one in the wide world but you!’ Keep them for 
me, Cecil, and retiember that I hold them dearer than 
my life.” As Sha 

“T will, my lady, I will. You may trast me. But, 
hist!’ There are steps on the stairs! I must away! 
Come nearer, Mistress Maud. Don’t be cast down 
about this marriage ; they shall neverforce you into 
it. Iam sure that I can find you a way of escape. 
But you must be passive; you must not resist, lest 
your father should hurry the affair still mere. Only 
give me time, and I will save you. Remember, my 
lady, you must appear to be reconciled to your fate. 
I can save you—I know'I can, Farewell!” 

Maud heard her swift footsteps as she passed down 
a back staircase, and in'a few moments after Mrs. 
Mason eutered, bringing a tempting breakfast and 
an exquisite bunch of hot-house flowers. She placed 
the fragrant chocolate and crisp, brown rolls on a 
small table, then she presented the fragrant bouquet. 
“From Mr. Livingstone,” she said, “with his 
compliments, and he begs that you willallow him the 
pleasure of taking you out to ride.” 

Maud remembered Cecil’s adviee, but for her life 
she could not so outrage her feelings as to accept 
any favours from Guy Livingstone; so she waved 
the attendant away with a gesture of imperial scorn. 
“ Take them back, Mason, and tell Mr. Livingstone 
that I-do not wish to ride.” 

“But, my lady, the horses are at the door, and 
your father——” 

“ Mason, will you do as I command you?” 

With all her effrontery the housekeeper dare not 
venture farther; so she took back the splendid blos- 
soms; ahd a few minutes later, from her window, 
Maud saw Selim led back to the stable, while Guy 
Livingstone, remounting the roan mare, galloped 
furiously away in the direction of the coast. 

Other days followed, with monotonous repetition 
of the same events, Mason Levant up breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, and once in a while a message or 
bouquet from Guy Livingstone, which Maud indig- 
nantly refused to accept or comply with. Thus a 
week went by without a single word from Cecil, or 
even so niuch as the shadow of a hope. 

The poor girl’s heart died within her. Day by 
day, from rise till set of sun, she sat at the window, 
looking ‘out upon the dismal stretch of winter sea, 
waiting, hoping. 

Would he nevercome? The strange man who had 
won her love, in whom she trusted so fondly—had 
he deceived and utterly forsaken her? Surely, if he 
still remembered and loved her, he would make some 
effort to see her? 

What if some harm had befallén him? What if 
Guy Livingstone in his’ fierce jealousy had wrought 
him harm? The bare thought seemed to still the 
very pulses of her being; and day by day, growing 
paler and sadder, she sat there watching arid waitiug, 
the betrothal ring upon her finger and the littie 
carrier-pigeon nestling in her besom. 

In the meantime preparations for the wedding 
went on upon the grandest scale, Sir Felix spared 
no expense. 

“Maud will be all right,” he said, addressing 





On the first day, Cecil, catching an opportunity 








when Mrs. Mason was on duty in the kitchen, and | Women are so unreasonably stupid sometimes; but 


only be patient, Guy, and you shall have your bride 
and the grandest wedding that England has known 
this many a day.” 

So the preparations went on. The bridal robes 
were ordered from Paris, and Sir Felix himself went 
up to London to select the finest silks and cashmeres. 

And above all this gay bustle and brilliant mock- 
ery in her lonely turret-room sat poor Mand, with 
no companion but her little pigeon, drooping and 
fading day by day like a blighted blossom. Deferred 
hope, and incessant anxiety and suspense, in addition 
to the unwonted confinement, proved even more than 
her vigorous constitution could withstand. 

One morning, just a week from the appointed wed- 
ding-day, when Mason went up with breakfast, she 
found the poor girl prostrate upon the floor, her 
cheeks flaming with fever, and her glazed eyes wild 
with sudden delirium. The terrible ordeal through 
which she was passing had done its work. The 
family physician was summoned, and he pronounced 
her malady brain fever of the very worst type. 

Of course there were great confusion and unwonted 
excitement throughout the household when the news 
spread that she was stricken down so suddenly. 
The dressmakers and milliners—some half-dozen in 
number—at work in the east room, getting up a 
most gorgeous wedding outfit, threw aside their busy 
needles and sat down in the midst of their silks and 
laces for a confidential gossip, and the servants 
hung about in little groups, their faces grave and 
anxious; 

‘“‘Tt was her father’s work,” every one said. “He 
had broken the poor girl's heart, and if she died he 
would be as good as a murderer.” 

Perhaps Sir Felix may have felt some slight com- 
punctions himself; at any rate, almost immediately 
after the announcement of Maud’s illness, he estab- 
lished himself in her chamber and watched over 
and nursed her with untiring patience. 

But the malady grew worse. Every day the fever- 
fire seemed to burn up more fiercely in her veins until 
her delirium amounted to insanity. 

The best physicians were summoned from London, 
and everything was done that art or medical skill 
could suggest, but seemingly in vain. 

The terrible fever could not be broken; the case 
was a helpless one the doctors said, wholly beyond 
the reach of medical relief. 

Sir Felix received this information with cha- 
racteristic firmness ; if his keen eye moistened or his 
lips quivered at sight of her poor, changed face, no 
one ever knew it. 

At last the ninth day came, and the crisis of the 
disease was at hand, 

Guy Livingstone, who had hitherto contented him- 
self with brief calls, took his place at her bedside 
with a gloomy, startled face. Death was his rival 
now. 

Poor Mand was utterly unconscious, but her ruling 
passion was strong even unto death. Hour after 
hour she babbled, in a kiud of sing-song strain, of 
Charmed Rubies and Torquilstone, and her absent 
love. 

Then she would call for her pigeon, and, when 
they put the bird in her hands, she would kiss it and 
stroke its feathers, and call it by every endearing 
epithet. 

As the fever increased her ravings became more 
vehement. She would raise herself to a sitting pos- 
tare, and, with her hands extended, entreat her lover 
to come back to her—to save her from this hated 
marriage. 

“Oh, Richard! oh, my king!” she would cry, with 
inexpressible tenderness, “ do not forsake me! They 
are killing me—breaking my heart; they want to 
make me false to you, to wed me to another, but 
they shall not. I am yours for ever, oh, Richard ! 
oh, my king !” 

Then suddenly, her eyes burning with painful 
brilliancy, her vagaries would take another form. 

“ Hist, Cecil!” she would whisper, ‘‘ they have 
gone now. Bring me my rubies—my Oharmed 
Rubies ; let me have them again. He told me never 
to part {rom them. Open the casket, Cecil, and see 
if they are pale. No, no; they burn like flame! But 
they are coming—my father and Guy Livingstone. 
Hide the rubies, Cecil, they will take them away ; 
hide them, quick! Oh, Cecil! Cecil! save my rubies 
—save my rubies!” 

Guy Livingstone listened to all this until the idea 
worked its way iuto his brain that there must be 
some method in the madness of his alliauced bride, 
and, turning from the bed, he went to the window, a 
grim resolution taking root within him to get at the 
bottom of the mystery. He gazed abstractedly to- 
wards the sea, his brain busy and perplexed, 
utterly oblivivus at first of the objects before him. 
But after a short time a moving figure out amid the 
shrubbery of the park attracted his attention, Not 





Livingstone, “by the’ time the day comes round. 


a deer or a fawn, but @ woman's figure ; and an in- 
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stant’s observation convinced him that she was 


watching the window of the turret-room and en- 
des zourinug to screen herself from observation. 

‘here was some treachery at work, aud he deter- 
mined to get at the bottom of it. He stood quite 
still fora moment, observing her movements; then 
he took out his handkerchief and made a sign, seeing 
which, the girl came forward eagerly, out into the 
open space, almost beneath the window, He could 
see her distinctly, and recognized her as Cecil, the 
waiting-woman and confidential companion of his 
premised bride. 

She held a letter in her hand, which no doubt she 
was anxious to deliver—some love-missive from his 
rival, the lover for whom Maud was calling in her 


delirium. This same man was not only Guy’s rival, 
but his mortal enemy—the one living soul for whose 
death he prayed. His lips writhed with passion, and 


he ~round his teeth impatiently. Ie must have that 
letier, no matter at what sacrifice. 

ln his eagerness he pressed up to the window, ex- 
posing himself to full view, and the girl, catching 
sight of his face and figure, put the letter in her 
bosom and made a precipitate retreat. Guy Living- 
stone, scarcely pausing to glance towaris the couch 
where his affianced bride lay trembling between life 
and death, hurried down to the park and into a by- 
path by which he hoped to overtake her. 

In the meantime poor Maud lay tossing upon her 
couch, raving alternately of her lost love and her 


Charmed Rubies, and her stern, silent father, and 
the physicians kept watch Les le her. At miduight 
the crisis came, and for @ time the cold shadow of 


death seemed to hang over her. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Discomfort guides my tongue 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
Richard IT. 

THE winter fogs were settling down chill and gray 
over busy London, but out at Montressor Park the 
mornings broke clear and cloudless, with a sharp, 
healthy sting in the air, that brought roses to the 
palest cheeks. On one of these mornings Maud 
Montressor, now partially recovered, sat at the 
western window of the turret-room, looking down 
upou the frosty park and the misty sea, Her face 
was greatly changed, and so wan and thin that her 
great eyes wore ashining splendour that was almost 
sta:tliug. She was closely wrapped, and a cheerful 
fire glowed in the grate, but she shivered and sighed 
dresrily, as if the dim last spark of hope had died out 
in her heart. 

On the table, near the window, stood her un- 
tasted breakfast, and a costly Parian vase filled with 
rare exotics, from which such heavy odours were 
diffused that the room was filled with sickening 
fragrance. They were an offering from her be- 
trothed husband, Guy Livingstone; he had just 
seutthem up, with a request that she would allow 
him an interview, which request she had refused on 
the plea of weakness; and, angry and disappointed, 
he had taken his departure. 

Maud crept to the window, and watched him 
striding across the park, his rifle on his shoulder, 
and his two sleek bird-dogs trotting along at his 
heels, with ashuddering sensation of mingled dis- 
like andterror. And this was the man who, in one 
short week, was to be her husband, the master and 
coutroller of all her future life. 

Only the evening before her father had told her, 
in unmistakeable words, that she need not expect 
any unnecessary postponement of her marriage; it 
must take place just as soon as she was able to 
stand before the altar; and he had named a day, 
then just one week off. She had listened to him 
quietly, without a single word of remonstrance ; 
and, sitting there, in the early morning light, the 
certainty and nearness of her fate overwhelmed her 
with a feeling of utter despair and helplessness. 
Of course her father would have it all his own 
way; and, weak and ill as she was, she had no heart 
or inclination to resist. She would submit, then she 
would die. 

Looking up at the blue, winter sky, she slowly but 
surely and steadfastly came to her decision. Life no 
longer possessed for her a single attraction ; the man 
she loved, and for whose sake she had incurred her 
father’s life-long displeasure, had forgotten and for- 
saken her; she had not even so much as a friend 
who missed her, or cared to know whether she was 
living or dead. Why then should she care to live? 
Let them hurry their preparations, and carry out 
their eplendid mockery, she would not resist, but 
after the sacrifice was over, and she was left free, 
theo her hour of triumph would come. Poor Maud, 
her father’s cruelty, and her close c ynfinement, and 
terrible illness, had subdued her gay and elastic 
epirit, and made her misanthropic and gloomy. Her 
nearest friends could scarcely have recognized her as 


fore went flying over the country on her fiery black 
steed. 

Nothing had brought about this painful change so 
much as her daily increasing distrust of the man she 
loved. Why did he not seek her? why did he not 
put forth some effort to free her from a fate that 
would sunder them for ever and make her life a liv- 
ing torment? Over and over again she asked herself 
the question, watching, hoping, waiting ; and as day 
after day went by, bringing no tidings, no message, 
no hope, she began to believe that she had been 
duped and deceived, or was the subject of some 
strange infatuation. At times her brain grew dizzy, 
and she half persuaded herself that ‘Torquilstone, her 
lover, and the wendrous Charmed Rubies, were 
merely creations of her own diseased imagination. 
By degrees she sauk into a state of passive despair, 
and looked forward to her approaching marriage with 
a kind of listless indifference. Life had lost its one 
great interest, and everything else dwindled into 
mere nonentity. 

At that same hour, could poor, distrustful Maud 
have known it, there was another heart enduring 
pangs of agony in comparison with which her own 
suffering was nothing. About ten or a dozen paces 
perhaps from the grand entrance to Montressor Park 
stood the ruins of what had once been an elegant 
and tasteful little chapel. In the primal days of 
their glory the Montressors resorted to it as a place 
of daily worship, but of late years it had fallen into 
decay, and scarcely one stone remained upon another. 
The fallen doorways and crumbling arches were 
thickly over-run with ivy, and the drooping willows 
without filled the place with such a sombre gloom 
that the bats flitted to and fro, and the owls hooted 
at high noon; and weird and solemn whispers filled 
the marble aisles, as if the spirits of the departed 
had come back to revisit their old haunts. Haunted 
the peasantry pronounced this place, and avoided it 
with white terror; hence, to one brave enough to 
penetrate into its sacred seclusion, it afforded a sure 
and safe retreat. 

In the happy summer time of their love, once or 
twice, when twilight’s dusky purple wrapped the 
world, Maud had met her nameless lover at this place ; 
and, sitting on the old altar stone in the sacred silence, 
with hushed lipe and throbbing hearts, they had con 
ceived a passion for each other doubly intense be- 
cause of its secrecy and suppression. 

Love is not necessarily the growth of time—its 
birth may be instantaneous, and its existence eter- 
nal. And, despite the untoward circumstances that 
surrounded them, these two loved with that divine 
fervour that would never know change. They might 
be separated for ever, and never look upon each 
other's face again, yet their hearts would remain 
loyal and true. 

Since the day when he had forbidden the banns of 
her marriage with Guy Livingstone he had not seen 
or even heard of Maud; a day or two after that event 
urgent business had called him to Paris—business 
relative to the interests which, for her sake, he 
must not neglect. He went, dropping in the post- 
office a note of explanation which never reached 
her. 

Now he had returned. But he dare not present 
himself at the hall as her acknowledged suitor. 
Haughty old Sir Felix would laugh him and his 
asserted claims to scorn. Much as he loved her he 
would never seek to make her his wife until his dis- 
puted rights were fully established—until he stood, 
in regard to rank and wealth, on an equal footing 
with herself. 

Nothing, therefore, remained for him to do but to 
hold himself aloof until the matter was decided. If 
he were successfal, if bis right to the heirship of Tor- 
quilstone could be established, then would he seek 
her in her father’s house, and, in the face of all op- 
position, claim her as his bride. But if he failed—if 
the fates were against him—he would give her up, 
and go forth a wanderer, homeless and nameless. 

But, in the meantime, while he was awaiting the 
issue of his fate, they might wed her to another. But 
if she were true, he argued within himself—if she 
loved him as he loved her—no power on earth would 
force her into a marriage with another. Yet the sus- 
pense he endured was agony. 

Day after day, never dreaming how ill poor Maud 
had been, he wandered about the Montressor grounds, 
and sat in the ruined chapel, hoping to meet her, or 
even to catch a glimpse of her face ; but in vain. One 
afternoon he chanced to fall in with Ceci), and, hav- 
ing learned the relation she bore towards Maud, he 
determined to make her his emissary. 

He wrote a long letter, in which he informed 
Maud of all his hopes and intentions, and entrusted 
it to her keeping ; and hard enough the faithful girl 
tried to deliver it. 

All her efforts failed, Maud’s window was too 
high, and the Montressor premises too closely 





the gay and dashing creature who a few weeks be- 


guarded, and she was forced to go back to the poor 


waiting lover, bearing him no message or tidings 
from her he loved. 

He wrote a second one, and gave it into her hands, 
and with it a heavy purse of goid. But Cecil refused 
to receive any reward, especially before she had ac. 
complished her task. 

“ Be it so then,” he said ; “ but take the letter, and 
if you will bring me back only one word in response 
I will settle a dowry upon you that will set you up 
upon your wedding-day above the reach of want. For 
three evenings I will be at this place; if the third 
one pass and you do not come, I shall know that you 
have failed.” 

This was the second evening, the wintry sun dip- 
ping low in the West, the air sharp and frosty, and 
the distant surf beating with a steady, mournful 
boom. 

Up and down the little chapel, his footsteps echoing 
with a startling sound, this strange man walked, his 
brow contracted, his hands locked hard together, his 
pallid, careworn face betokening the terrible agony 
and unrest that tore his heart—up and down, in thy 
ghostly gloom, and at last his voice broke out, husky 
and hoarse with despair : 

“Oh, Heaven! it must be doom, fate, des- 
tiny! Is that man to be my evil genius for ever? 
Was it not enougli that he has stolen my birthright, 
wrested my name and inheritance from me, and sent 
me forth a nameless wanderer upon the face of the 
earth? She wasallI had, my peerless Maud, my 
queen, my darling, and he must claim her too. And 
1 must give her up; there seems no other alternative. 
He is noble and titled, but what am I? A man with- 
outeven a name. YetI believe she loved me; | 
surely did not mistake the expression of her eyes that 
night when she wore myrubies. My rubies—alas! 
they are gone too; there is nothing left. Life's 
chances are against me,” 

Pausing in his rapid walk, he sat down on the old 
altar stone, where once she had sat beside him, and 
as his fancy recalled her wondrous loveliness he 
buried his face in his hands, utterly bowed down by 
his great grief. 

The path his feet had trod had been rugged and 
flinty from his youth up ; and now perhaps it may be 
as wellto give our readers a brief outline of Lis 
strange history and of the relations existing betweea 
him and Guy Livingstone. 

(To be continued.) 








A Granpson oF Napo.ron I.—A story has been 
publisied in several German papers, from which it 
appears that there is a new pretender, not indeed to 
the throne of France, but at least to direct and legi- 
timate succession to one who has occupied it. The 
following version is from the Cross. A reputed sou 
of the Duke of Reichstadt, the issue of a secret mar- 
riage with a Hungarian countess, and therefore a 
legitimate grandson of Napoleon I., has lately re- 
ceived some slight punishment from the district court 
at Ischl and been expelled the country for having 
made an entry in his so-called “ wander-book,” which 
is a kind of journeyman’s passport. He has formerly 
tived for several years at Wurzen, in the Kingdom of 
Swxony, and afterwards at Stuttgardt, under the name 
of Carl Gustave Ludwig, as a journeyman tailor, and 
has distinguished himself by his diligence, skill, and 
modesty. Nevertheless, he has always asserted his 
claim to the name and title of Prince Joseph Eugene 
Napoleon Bonaparte. His story is that the Hungarian 
countess, his mother, had been induced by Prince 
Metternich to apprentice him to a tailor in Wurzen, 
named Ludwig, as a way of getting rid of him, and 
had then married again in Saxony. An author now 
living in Leipsic, but formerly a Hungarian officer, 
was @ witness to the marriage of the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, and would supply him with the means to cou- 
pel his mother to acknowledge him. It appears that 
some story of asecret marriage of the Duke of Reicl- 
stadt did really find its* way into a paper of the time 
in question. Since leaving Stuttgardt he has tra- 
velled through Germany, Switzerland, and latterly 4 
part of Austria, earning his livelihood as a tailor, 
maintaining his claim to his princely rank, but never 
attempting to obtain money or credit by it. Not long 
ago he again appeared in Stuttgardt, and finding that 
his conviction and punishment at Ischl had been 
mentioned in the papers of that place, he published 
an explanation in the Burger Zeitung to the following 
effect: He states that he had not been punislied for 
claiming his name and title, his right to which the 
court at Ischl had in no wise disputed, but mevely 
for writing it of his own accord in his passport be- 
fore he had succeeded in establishing his identity be- 
fore a court of law. Not only does the reputed prince 
bear a remarkably good character for his steadiuess 
and general good conduct, but he also produces 4 





very favourable impression by his manners. His 
family likeness to the Bonaparte family is extremely 
| striking. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well say, 
‘Than doth the sun the candle light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 

“GERTRUDE, have you seen her?” asked Rupert 
de Vere, moodily, as he encountered the younger of 
his cousins returning from one of the solitary ram- 
bles that had been her frequent practice during the 
past few weeks. 

“Tam afraid I am so stupid as to require a name 
instead of a pronoun as a guide to the person in ques- 
tion,” she replied, with a sharp, jesting tone that had 
little of youthful playfulness in it; “or am I to sup- 
pose that there is but one woman in the world who 
can possess any interest for Mr. Rupert de Vere?” 

“ Gertrude, what has possessed you of late?” asked 
Rupert, with some irritation. “You are utterly 
changed ; @ whole measure of gall seems to have been 
infused into your nature. Even Lestrange remarked 
it with one of his jesting sneers the other day.” 

“IT should have thought Mr. Lestrange was too 
much occupied with Hilda to have bestowed any cri- 
tical observation on any one else,” returned the girl, 
bitterly. “ It certainly should be one privilege of in- 
significance to be free from restraint and comments 
from those who have no right to censure.” 

“ Does that apply to me, Gertrude?” asked Rupert. 
- Well, it is only what might have been expected. 
There is little sympathy save where self-interest is 
concerned, and I begin to doubt that women have 
any generous affection in their natures apart from 
love and marriage. Jealousy and pique reign supreme 
where those are not in question.” 

“Unjust! cruel!’? rose to the white lips of the 
4uivering listener, but they did not form into audible 
words, and Rupert could not distinguish through the 
thick veil which Gertrude wore the wan misery of 
her troubled features. 

When she spoke it was in more careless tones. 

Oh, of course, that is the safest state of mind, and 
the least suffering. I daresay you will soon imitate 
we philosophy when this wedding is over and you 
‘ave begun your new duties. 1 suppose love is like 
“uy other complaint; it rises to its height, then sub- 
sides by degrees ; after which a course of tonics is 
necessary and the patient recovers.” 

Rupert laid his hand on her arm so tightly as al- 
— to bring a cry from her compressed lips. 

Dou’t talk in that sneering style, Gertrude. If 





[AUBREY’s FATE.] 


you are incapable of any deeper and nobler senti- 
ment, at least respect the passion you cannot compre- 
hend—a passion that has shaken kingdoms, and shed 
biood, and brought misery on human souls!” he said, 
in a hoarse, ominous tone that cowed Gertrude’s very 
pulses. 

“ Only, as it doés not concern me, according to your 
ideas, I beg to be excused the suffering imposed by 
this same mighty tyrant,” she replied, drawing up her 
sleeve and exposing a dark bruise on a perfectly shaped 
arm. 

Rupert’s countenance fell at the mute reproach. 

‘It was acowardly act, I grant, Gertrude. But you 
must not try me too far, I am not master of myself; 
now that the daily torture is burning my soul like 
hot irons on a raw wound the agony sometimes would 
madden even Spartan fortitude.” 

“Poor Rupert! Heaven help us!” came faintly 
from the girl’s scarcely parted lips. 

“Us! Then are you suffering ? 
which——” 

“No, no, no,” she interrupted, hastily, “I meant 
you. I was rather too bitter, perhaps, only one is 
tired of all the incessant sweets and satins and dia- 
monds and devotion,” she added, with a return of the 
old cynicism. “J wonder you do not go away, Rupert. 
I would if I coul.” 

“No. I will drain the sweet and the bitter to the 
last. I will never see her more after the—— Well, 
no matter, it is coming to the end, and I shall take a 
final adieu in a few brief days. A kind of deathbed 
farewell at a bridal—eh, Gertrude ?” 

“A funeral could scarcely be more gloomy,” she 
returned. “I wish it were one, then I could wear black 
rather than white. It would suit my complexiun 
better—eh, Rupert ?—as Uncle Eldred himself would 
assure me,” she added, with a strange laugh, 

“ Gertrude, are you smiling? There is a strange 
knell in your very voice!” exclaimed the young man, 
suddenly stopping and trying to gaze through the 
veil that hung over Gertrude’s face. 

“T am just acting the sympathetic, of course,” she 
said, hurriedly resuming her walk, “Let us drop 
these stupidities and return to common sense. 
Tell me, in plain English, was it Hilda of whose 
whereabouts you were inquiring just now 2” 

“No; IL alluded to this new guest, this cousin of 
Lestrange’s, of whom no one ever heard before, by 
the way. She has arrived. Did you know it?” 

“‘] heard she was coming, and got out of the way. 
Of course the introduction between the elect cousins 
will be most gushing, and I have no taste for com- 
pliments and caresses. Perhaps the ecstasies are over 
by this time, Shall we go in?” 


Is it that 





“She came half an hour since. I have seen her. 
She is like a creature from another world,” replied 
Rupert, eagerly. 

“{ shall keep aloof from her, then,” was the girl’s 
reply. “I have no sympathy with angels, unfortu- 
nately.” 

“ You arein a discontented mood that cankers every 
word and every idea, Gertrude,” returned Rupert. 
“T did not say she was an angel, she is more like a 
sprite. Tiny and glittering, she has very little of 
earth in her composition ; that is certain.” 

“That is rather disproviug her relationship to 
Aubrey Lestrange, for a more world-imbued indivi- 
dual I never knew,” said Gertrude, cynically. “Is 
this elf pretty, then?’’ she added. 

“T could as soon tell you whether a chamelion is 
green or blue,” was the reply. “She almost baffles 
the effort to form any opinion. One scarcely can 
look steadily at Ler when those fire-flashing eyes of 
hers turn on you.” 

“They will perhaps burn out the wound you talk 
of like caustic,” observed Gertrude, averting her 
head. 

“They are scarcely so keen as your words, Ger- 
trude,” he answered, sadly. “I have provoked your 
patience I know, but I feel that you are strangely 
harsh to me in my great sorrow when I recall the past 
years of our orphan lives.” 

There was a smothered sound—almost a sob— 
under the sheltering veil. Then it was turned into 
another of the bitter laughs which had never, in 
former days, hardened her girlish voice. 

“ Better do as I do, and jest at all this absurdity, 
Rupert. I could, perhaps, eat my heart out with 
festering resentment and degradation. It’s of no use. 
There, let us speak of other things—this same elf- 
like Madeline. Is it not strange that she has sud- 
denly appeared in this fairy-like style? I never 
knew he had such a relative before.” 

“ Well, so far as I understand, she is some relative 
on his mother’s side—either her brother or cousin— 
who went abroad long years ago, and married some 
Southern girl, of which same marriage this is the 
only child. Is not that the genealogical sketch 
given by Lestrange ?” 

“Hilda is satisfied, I suppose,” replied the girl, 
laughing, “and quite prepared to receive this new 
relative with sisterly enthusiasm. But I doubt whether 
she has any idea whence this semi-Euglish, semi- 
barbarous damsel has now sprung. Has she been 
educated in the civilized regions of South America 
I wonder?” 

“She will have Spanish softness in her accents if 
it is so,” replied Rupert. ‘ But you will soon leara 
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all you caro to know from the girl herself. I should 
imagine she must betray her antecedents, at any 
rate, even if she be not inclined to give an account 
of her life and times.” 

“JT shall leave the investigation to you, Rupert. 
It is not of the slightest consequence whether she 
speaks gutteral Dutch or soft Spanish ; I, of course, 
shall not intrude on the cousinly confidences,” re- 
torted Gertrude. “But I am cold, and my arm will 
get frostbitten, perhaps, where you left your sign 
manual, Rupert.” 

“Gertrude, you cannot deepen my shame at the 
unmanly violence,” he said. But, Heaven help 
me! I would not promise more patience were the 
spell again on me.” Forgive me, for I am well 
nigh a desperate man, dear cousin.” 

The hand he took in his; With a*warm and earnest 
pressure, so different from his former fierce grasp, 
was cold as’ice ; and the’ girl’s' whole frame shook 
as he passed one arm lightly routid her to gaze into 
her face. 

“You are ill—sufferitig—white T have been sel- 
fishly detaining you’ in this coli,” he exclaimed. 
“ Gertrude, go atvorice, I entreat youj.to your room, 
and order some’ lot’ dtink, and’ toast those frozeir 
fingers before a roasting fire,”’ 

“ Yes, yes. I ania little’chiilled, thet-is all); Leave 
me alone, that is the*best'tréatment,” she said) hur 
riedly. “I must dreg# for dinner: Of course, it 
will not be for the credit of the house'if I do not-ap- 
pear en grande toilette before this spirituelle’damsel 
in her glittering robes.” 

She sprang away. When she reached Her own room 
and had locked the door, she thréw herself on the 
floor by the fire, that’ was blazing cheerily in the 
grate, but it seemed to’ lier only a fresh irritation to 
her fevered: bratu. 

“ Mercy, mercy! or I shall go mad!” she gasped, 
in choking sobs. “ He talks of torture, but hisis no- 
thing to mine. It is but the’ordivary lot of men ; 
when the first warm passion’ is disappointed then 
they fly to others: Even now he can find interest in 
this Brazilian; wile to me all is bl n‘, cheerless, 
cold—gloomy as a convent cell. Well, well: If I 
have strong pas-ion I have strong will, and I will 
work to the end, uncomplaining and uupitied. Blame, 
contempt, mistrust! such is the lot of the orphan. 
But the day may come when her injuries may recoil 
on the heads of those who so little suspect and'so 
hardly treat the nobler, deeper impulses of a stroug 
and self-conceutrated nature. Now to suffer once 
again in silence and smiles,” 

She rose from her prostrate attitude, and, bathing 
the splendid eyes that were the chief attraction 
of her expressive countenance, till all trace of the 
jiysterical outburst had disappeared, she prepared to 
begin her toilet. 

By an unconscious way wardness, she chose a black 
net dress, with scarlet trimmings, that were, as she 
thought, a fit emblem of the brooding darkness: of 
her mood, and placed in her hair a sprig of the pas- 
sion flower, which was still bloomiug in the cuuser- 
vatory. 

Then, with a half-mocking glance at her pictu- 
resque figure, she descended to the drawing-room 
hog the stilland languid mien she had assumed of 
ate. 

The door was half open, and she paused: to peer 
through the aperture ere she entered the room, 

Rupert was already there, standing by the fire, and 
g4zing, not in its fitful blaze, as was his wont, but 
with his eyes turned on the strangely fasciuating 
creature; who was carelessly crouching ou a. crimson 
ottoman, which was scarcely too lrigh for a child's 
small figure. 

The tiny form was dressed in a bright-amber silk, 
well relieved by black, antique lace, and strings of 
dark Oriental beads hung round her neck andom her 
arms, while her satin folds of raven’ hair were uure- 
lieved by avy ornament, save one glittering gold 
pin, curiously twisted in the shape of a dagger, 
clasped in a jewelled hand. 

Her whole appearance wasso romantic, so riveting 
in its uncommon style and magnetic charm, that 
even Gertrude's attention was at once drawn’ from 
Rupert’s fascinated gaze to its object. 

It might have been a creature from Titania’s land, 
ouly that the popular idea of the fantastic fairy, race 
was scarcely realized by the dark, passionate flash 
of those eyes and that smile, which relieved the 
olive face by the dazzling teeth it revealed. 

Where was Hilda? 

How would even her fair loveliness stand the con- 
trast with that warm, glittering, Oriental: beauty ? 

Such was the question that flashed across Ger- 
trude’s brain for the brief instant. she stowed unob- 
served, but the rustle of the draperies that ever 
floated about the tall figure of the heiress wakened 
up the dreamy girl, and she hastily advanced into the 
fruoin. 

‘My cousin, Miss Gertrude Mugrave—Miss Cleve- 





land,” was Rupert’s brief introduction of the two 
girls to each other. 

Madeline sprang up with light grace, and extended 
her hand. 

“T am so glad to see youat last,” she said ; “I was 
afraid you’ did not like’ my'coming, as you stayed 
away'so long. But’ wo'must befriends, must we not, 
whilewe are sure’to’ be" ctéed: by others?” 

She*glanved with’ a» brilliantly-arch smile at+the 
lovers, who were advancitig’slowly towards them: 

“ Niglit anmmortiing;” well nigh rose'to Gertrude’s 
lips as well as‘Hier brain when the two’ so strangely 
contrasted, and! so” st connected, stood’ to~ 
gether in that blavigt light which alone*illu- 
minated the large'ssloonm , 

Hilda’s white dress) otlieréal in its\ gauzy folds) 
that seemed to float'about het graceful figure, her fate 


golden hair, hor stowy'skit, her large blue eyes, pre 


sented a picture as*beautiful imits way, and, to some 
tastes, more witwittgly féminine than Madeline 
Cleveland's picturesque style: 

Yet Aubrey’s quiéky) passing glance, as itwentfrom 
one to the otherindic&ted the fascination which the 
dark spiritietle featires of the guest could cast: like 
like a spell over tliose'who could appreciate its power. 

Was foteed to yield in a measure to the 
same“ weird influerite,” as she inwardly termed the 


SS wer 

deline lhiwf'again thrown’ herself with childlike* 
abandow- onthe’ fauteuil,and, drawing a chair close 
to it, drew tlie® reluctant’ girl down to its support, 
with wilful determination, 

“Hilda, I am going to engross this cousin of yours), 
since I am compelled to: yield up mine to your para 
mount claims,” she exclaimed, gaily ; “ of course we 
are both your liege'slaves' when you want us, till our 
vocation is: ovér—are’ wé not, Miss’ Gertrude? or,.if 
you will forgive’the liberty, let-me*drop) the’ trouble+ 
some prefix, ant cdl you: Gertrade;, as* I- hope you 
will forget I have‘any name’ moreformal tien Made- 
litie?’”’ 

And sie Y swucily ug at Rupert, as if to 
challenge his’ compliance’ With her gay demands, 
Gertrude’s eyes followed’ hers. 

Was it fancy, or'did she perceive a passionate re- 
gret, a charmed bewitéhment, which was yet witliout 
the will, perhaps against the judgment of that grave 
aud suffering lover of Hilda Mugrave? In any case, 
the sharp pang that pierced her heart was like a burn- 
ing arrow darting through her very life springs, 


CHAPTER VII. , 

And though thy nerves be shrunk and blood be cold, 

Ere years have made thee old, 

Yet I would swear no palsy’s in thy brain. 

Baron LEsTRANGE, Viscount Marsden, took his 
place at his luxurious breakfast-tablein the vast and 
lonely apartment which he persevered in using for 
his solitary meals; on the gloomy November morning 
that was more in consouance with his own harsh 
mood than the bright sunshine of a summer’s day. 

He loved to see the dark mists roll over the rugged 
heather-clad moantaius which shrouded his ancestral 
mansion—to watch the snow-crown on their summits 
—to hear the wind howl over the bleak moors—and 
to smile grimly as the ery of the eagle, or the call of 
the bafiled shepherd-dog, mingled with the blast. No 
one knew why this peer of some twenty-five descents 
was'so savige a recluse —so averse to mingling with 
his kind—so morose in his stern discipliveyet so 
lavish in his bouuty to the domestics and dependents 
on his: largesse. 

But that there was somesecret grief—some gnaw- 
ing grievance—could scarcely be doubted by friend 
or by foe, for the more ancient of the servitors could 
remember him in his days of rollicking aud careless 
joyousness, whén he had spent the revenues of his 
estates. more’ freely than they came into his power, 
and his long and frequent: absences from his home 
had caused any possible amount of speculation among 
friends, aud relatives, aud dependénts. 

They could tell also—those who cared to venture 
on the retrospection—how those wanderiugs had sud- 
denly ceased, and a hermit-like seclusion, and stern, 
cold reserve, had taken the place of the reckless self- 
gratification of former days. 

But it was butin whispers that such subjects wore 
mooted, 

Lord Marsden might be even supposed to deal in 
the black art, so great was the terror that sealed the 
lips of his dependents in circumstances and places 
which would reasonably defy any detection of their 
nods, and winks, and hinted suspicions, 

As this mode of life had gone on for at least some 
seventeen years, the novelty and excitement had long 
since subsided, except among those whom age: or 
position made more inquisitive as to the history of the 
eccentric peer. 

The post-bag was regularly brought in at Dene- 
foot Castle, but, as a rule, only the newspapers, and 
circulars and occasional periodicals which haunt the 
most rigid of hermits, filled its barren space. 





Very few private communications from the sur- 
rounding and outer world troubled the breakfast- 
hour of Lord Marsden, or required a return mis- 
sive on the outgoing of the mail. On this especial 
morning, however, there were two letters properly 
sealed and addressed to the viscount. 

One was secured by his own family arms, most ac. 
curately impressed, and directed in a bold, gentle- 
manlike' hand that scarcely appeared to deserve the 
sneer tliat came on its recipient’s thinly curved lips 
as he’stifveyed it. The other excited more attention, 
and, perliaps as a natural result, more curiosity, from 
the vistornt. 

It'wawatfar’ less correct epistle. The quality of 

wes inferior, the writingg more eccen- 
tiic;.anid’ the folding and’ seal rougher in its style. 
Yet' Baron Mérsden- on it,.awd visiong of the 
past-came' dinty op- Him at the’ vague and wm. 
defined assoviations it conjured up. 

Them he’ lait ddwn' with the waywardness of 
t that feared to gratify its longings, 


and tore” ; refined missive that excited but 
cote orca breast. 
“MY Dike Lorw anv Covsre'” (it began)—“ It is 


buf proper respect’ to> you, as the lead of our house, 
torantiowhes the event’ which is about to take place, 
thougti Pcan-soarcel¥ venture to hope that you will 
tales interest’ in the proceedings of a relative 
who lits'been excluded for so many years from your 
friendsip aud companionship. I am about to con- 
tréetamtiarriage with a lady of suitable age, birth, 
andfortutie—the only daughter of a gentleman of po- 
sition in my county-—and of personal attractions to 
justify evemthe ce of the’ advantages she cer- 
tainly possésses: 

“Miss Hild Magrave’ is lovely, young, and ap 
heiress, She is:well wortly of the utmost welcome 
from’ my family and relatives’and the usual proof of 
such approval which is the customary token of 
kindly good wishes among all persons of birth and 
fortune’ wherd the alliances’ formed! deserve such 
testimonials-of regard: I fearit will be but an empty 
compliment, or rather a hopeless presumption, to 
request’ your presence at the wedding, yet, should 
you feel able to honour me and my bride by such an 
exertion, it would complete the happiness which I 
am about to secure for my remaining life. With 
respectful and e«arnest wishes for your own health 
and comfort during many years to come, I have the 
honour to sign myself, my dear lord, 

“Your affectionate kinsman, 
“ AuBREY LESTRANGE.” 

The viscount read the letter with a cool delibera- 
tion which such light and ordinary conteuts scarcely 
appeared to merit. The announcement of the marriage 
of a young man of birth and of fair means is by no 
means a problem to require careful study and cum- 
prehension. 

Yet there were varied expressions of contempt, 
irritation, and deep sadness, passing like shadows 
over his thin, sharply defined features, that spoke of 
no ordinary emotion from the perusal of that blandly 
worded epistle. 

“Tf he knew,” came unconsciously from his lips. 
“Tf he knew, he would as soon invite Trophonius as 
his ‘loving and honoured kinsman ’—as' soon invoke 
a blessing from Nemesis as from Baron Marsden.” 

He placed the elaborately got-up letter on the 
table before him, then took up the other, which 
received something of the same inspection as that 
just concluded before he broke the coarse séal open. 

It was much more brief than the courteous invita- 
tion of Aubrey’'Lestrange; but the viscount’s eyes 
remained riveted on it as if a basilisk had gazed on 
him from the roug! paper and uneducated characters. 
Yet for some minutes he did not: even attempt to 
peruse its contents, " 

His fingers grasped « small slip of paper, on which 
lay a coal-black tress of hair, shining with glossy bril- 
liancy, and tied at the end bya gold thread, with two 
letters woven as the device in a kind of monogram. 
They were “R. F.”—simply those ordinary letters of 
the alphabet—but had they been burning flashes 
darting to his: very eyes they could scarcely have 
brought a keener look of agonized suffering to Lord 
Marsden’s face, ; 

It was some minutes ere he even moved his gaze 
from the beautiful lock, that must have come from 
tresses of rare luxuriance, to judge from its’ coiling 
length, and when he laid it down a deep groan burst 
from his labouring bosom. 

“ Can the dead speak ?” was the thonght that first 
rose to his mind as he tried to fix his misty gaze 0? 
the letter. - 

Then he resolutely stilled the sudden convulsion 
of emotion, and began to read: | 

“My Lorp,—I need scarcely put my name; Dor 
do I intend to give my address to this’ letter. The 
endorse will be a suffivieat guarantee for its genuine 
ness, and for the source from which it comes. There 
are disgrace and danger threatening those you are 
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pound to save—your whole chance of peace from the 
remorse that gnaws at your very vitals hangs on 
your complying with the directions I will. give, so 
goon as you indicate your willingness to obey, and 
without any doubt or questioning, till the time for 
explanation arrives. Itis only recently that I became 
aware of the truth of what I have often suspected— 
namely, thata fraud was practised on you and on myself 
in former years, and that there is hope yet your crime 
might be atoned. If you are.anxions to retrieve the 
past, and to make compensation for the wrongs you 
inflicted, you have only to return one small snip of 
the lock you must so well remember to “R, F.,” 
Post Office, London. That cannot compromise you, 
and will be sufficient guarantee of your willingness to 
comply with the instractions I shall forward. But, 
mark me, my lord, let it be in all truttnand good faith, 
and at once, or it will be worse for youthan anything 
that has happened yet. 
attempt any evasion, or to try to diseover my resi- 
dence or my secret: You might as: well endeavour 
to bring the dead to life. Ineed add no more, Act 
—for once—in good faith and ‘honesty, and the black 
cloud which has hung over you may even yet’ be 
found to have a silver lining.” 

There was no signature—no heading. 

Lord Marsden turned to the envelope'for elucida~ 
tion of the mystery. 

It had been posted in the general office in the 
metropolis, and gave no clue to the whereabouts of 
the writer, of whose identity, however, Baron Mars- 
den needed no information, although long years had 
elapsed since any sign of her existence had been 
afforded. 

He had alternated between hopes and fears as to her 
life. But the evidence was too certain, the allusions 
too clear, for him to doubt that Robina Falco was the 
correspondent who at length. made herself known to 
him in. this dark obscurity. of language. 

Then came the more important question—What 
washe todo? Should he ina measureacknowledge 
the truth of the allusions made by'complying with 
the request? 

He knew full well that even the direction of the 
enclosure she asked, the post town, the evidence of 
the reception of her letter, would be sufficient should 
it ever be tested of bis confession of guilt. 

Like a person who has suffered. for. years from a 
severe and wearing pain, and shrinks from the opera- 
tion that could relieve the long, agony, he shrank 
from the risk that such confession, would entail, even 
though he had in many a long, wakeful night. and 
dreary day prayed for some relief that/only certainty 
might bring to his torturing suspense:, i 

At length his resolve was taken. He cut reverently 
and tenderly a morsel from: the soft, shining tress; 
and, wrapping the remainder once more in its enve-~ 
lope, he placed it next to his’heart: within the inmost 
folds of his dress. 

Then, turning to a writing-table, he enclosed the 
tiny lock he had severed in a: thin blank sheet; 
selected an envelope without crest’ or stamp, and 
directed it in the manner prescribed.. A’ seal, im- 
pressed only with the blankend of a wafer stamp, com: 
pleted the faint disguise thus attempted, and the letter 
was then concealed in his inner pocket, while he con~ 
tinued his unusual correspondence. 

This time a sheet with the armorial bearings of his 
house stamped at the heading was selected, and the 
few lines it was to contain were rapidly dashed off. 

“ Denefoot Castle, Nov. 30th. 

“Dear Kinsman,—I have received your ex- 
tremely polite invitation to your intended wedding, 
and with the same spirit of truthful disinterestedness 
that breathes in every line of your letter I con- 
gratulate you on a marriage that will relieve you 
from your many difficulties, and quite disburden my 
conscience from any scruples as to the propriety of 
extending my life to its natural limits, which, so far 
as I can ascertain, are not likely to be at all abbre- 
Viated at present. In order to secure the health I 
enjoy, I must beg to decline the pleasurable excite- 
ment that might derange my nervous system for the 
uext twenty years. 

“Yours, most courteously, 
“‘ MARSDEN.” 

_A cynical smile parted his lips as he reperused 
his production, then directed it. in the most elaborate 
style, adding a clearly stamped. impression of his 
Coronet, crest, and monogram. 

Then, ringing the bell sharply, he ordered his 
horse to be got ready at once. 

“I shall not want Richard. to-day; I shall ride 
alone,” he said, curtly. 

Had his lord said he was going to take a leap from 
the Black Crag the old servitor could scarcely have 

eh more astonished than at such a violation of long 
and rigid custom. But no questioning, even by look, 
_ have been tolerated by the stern peer, and 
ying silently retired to give the requisite direc- 


It will be useless for you to: 





Lord Marsden’s destination, however, was neither 
a very distant nor dangerous one. It was merely 
the post town of Workington, which was some five 
miles farther than the one that legitimately belonged 
to Denefoot, and whence was to be despatched the 
packet from which important and unknown issues 
might result. 

To such small and flimsy veils’ do the un- 
happy and the guilty trust’ for casting an obscurity 
over their sorrows and theirsins. Truly the ostrich 
is not so pre-eminent in its proverbial stupidity. 

The fog of a November morning in the great me- 
tropolis was thick and baffling as a woman, whose 
sallow and saturnine features were half hidden under 
the projecting shade of a deep bonnet, hurried home 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to one: of the nest of 
streets that form a regular district in the: parish: of 
Scho. 

The house:she entered was’ one that’ was inhabited 
by more than one family, but’ Robina Falco liad the 
most important'and best part for her’ own residence, 
and she went up the stairs and established’ herself in 
the well-secured room on the first floor with the door 
key turned against intruders, and the very window 
blinds drawn down to exclude curious and prying 
eyes. 

"She was a remarkable woman: ‘Tall, with her 
powerful figure still’ sustained in its natural erect- 
ness, a skin of parchment, eyes that shone like burn- 
ing coals under a canopy of burnt-oat’coke, and firm- 
set white teeth, not-one of which had age yet taken 
from her. 

Robina might fairly Have defied the registrar- 
general to decide on her age, her’ country—ay, and 
almost her sex. 

Yes, her sex, for her upper lip was shaded by a 
moustache, and the abundant black bair‘that crowded 
on her well-shaped head was not restrainedin feminine 
limits, but grew down to the top of the cheek-bone 
till it well nigh formed'a whisker, terminating at the 
upper level of the ear. 

No sooner had she secured to herself the privacy 


of her hermetically sealed chamber ‘than she drew’ 


out the envelope’ which she bad just‘claimed at the 
post-office. 

“Ah!” she said, with a chuckling laugh. “The 
bird has come. into. the. snare,.the. fox walked into 
the trap, and with his eyes open, and long space 
for deliberation, and freedom of action. Well, well, 
it was ever thus, and will be till the world ends. 
Rash in crime, weak in endurance, and hasty: in 
credulity. I need not blame»myself; whatever betides. 
I have but’ spoken the truth, and if’ that truth bring 
danger and disgrace to the criminal it’may spare it to 
the innocent. It is a terrible risk and‘a most doubtful 
chance, but tle crisis is at hand; and’ cannot be de- 
layed. Itis now’or never, as the proverb'says: Now 
for te next-act in the drama, which will need a cool 
head and firm hand‘ to’ guide.” 

She sat for a long time in her rocking chair by 
the fire, which she stirred to a brilliant blaze, then, 
turning to the table, she drew pen and ink to her and 
wrote in a slow and measured manwer till the sheet 
she had taken was-full ;. carefully reperusing it; she 
folded it in an evelope, and, directing it in a some- 
what disguised: hand, sealed it and‘committed it to 
the sanctuary of her own simple pocket, and resumed 
her. former dreamlike ‘and motionless attitude. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
His temper therefure must be well observed. 
Chide him for faults, and.do it reverently ; 
Being moody give him scopeané scope, 
So that his passions. confound themselves with 
working, 

“ Auprey,[ am afraid of her.. I kuow it.is very 
foolish, but 1 fancy she does not really lik > me, and 
she. always.appears so fond of Gertrude, Aud Ger- 
trude is not as kind. as. before we—that.is—before 
all this:'was. arranged.” 

Hilda gazed up with a questioning, terror in her 
blue eyes that added to her naturaly,obildlike ex- 

vession. 

“ Silly child. I must try to: scold you, though I 
grant that would be very: difficult,” replied. Aubrey, 
with a forced laugh, as he passedthe: terrace in the 
bright sunshine of a clear December morning, with 
his betrothed leaning ou his arm, “I shall begin 
to think you: are unhappy in your prospect of be- 
coming my wife—my cierished, worshipped wife, or. 
you would not indulge such morbid fancies.” 

But Hilda, though she pressed closer to his side, 
and clung like a loving child-to his supporting arm, 
did not retarn his jesting smile. 

“ Aubrey, you are wrong—at least, if it is possible 
you can have one shadow of earnestness in your rail- 
lery,” she replied, with a slight reproach in Ler tone. 
“You know well that I had ratherspend my life with 
you, in solitude and obscurity, than be without your 
love and your companionship ina palace. But it is 
the greatest proof I can give you of my feelings for 








you that I am so sensitive of every shadow that can 
darken my happiness.” 

“There, do you mean that my little cousin is this 
same shadow?” asked’ Aubrey, with a shade of 
vexation in his voice that didnot’ escape her quick 
ears. 

“Do not be angry with me, dearest; I do net 
mean to vex you. Only—only,” she added, timidly, 
“T have sometimes boen silly enough to fancy she— 
that is—that it might have made herhappy if she 
were in my place.” 

, A gust of rich blood tided over the young man’s 
ace, 

“Is it possible that you can be so foolish; Hilda ? 
Tf you cannot trust the man you are going to marry 
in forty-eight hours from this time, there can be 
small prospect of peace ‘between us for the future. I 
in my turn might question the state of matters be- 
tween you aud your grim cousin Rupert if I were: so 
inclined.” 

“ Aubrey, you know well that no such idea should 
ever be entertained even in your wildest dreams;” 
she returned, with one of her most pleading looks; “I 
would not have married Rupert any more tlian if he 
had been a brother by birth as‘he has been in feeling. 
Bat it is different with this beautiful Madeline. She 
has never known you till lately; by your own account, 
Aubrey. Pardon me, it:is the last time you shall bo 
tormented witli such questioning. But as yoa love 
me, as you profess to value my peace, answer me one 
question, as beforethe Heaven which will receive our 
vows. Was there never any question of love between 
you and Madeline Cleveland ?” 

Her blue eyes were’ fixed’ on him with a grave 
earnestness: of which he would hardly have believed 
them capable, and she pausedin her walk witha de- 
termined and resolute air, that could not easily: be 
evaded. 

Aubrey had no very patient spirit whero his own 
interests and comfort were concerned, 

He could with great’ relief’ to his irritation have 
silenced the fair young inquisitor with an imperious 
burst of reprosch and‘denial: But it was no time for 
such indulgence on the eve of his: bridal with: an 
heiress whose gold was to save lim fronmiruin, and 
he suddenly cleared his dark brow and gazed’ at her 
with half-amazed, half-pained tenderness. 

“ My own sweet, tinid dove,” he exclaimed, draw~- 
ing her to him with a caressing arm, “1 hardly know 
whether to be flattered or humiliated’ by your:doubts. 
It would be a just punishment for your naughty in- 
fidelity to sport with your wild fancies, but I amv too 
susceptible to a shade of: distrust in. my idol) whose 
smile is to me life and sunshine.” 

He gazed fondly into her blushing: face. 

“My Hilda, be at rest; Madeliue Cleveland: never 
was and never could be’ more‘ tome than she isat 
the present moment, when I amon the eve of bridal 
with your sweet self, with her proffered and willing 
attendance. No, my fair’ snowdrop, you must be 
blind indeed to think: I could even: look at hor half- 
savage charms while your delicate, refined beauty: is 
before my eyes—your sweet gentleness winning my 
very heart’s worship.” 

Hilda's eyes, which had been. downcast daring the 
loving words which she drank in like flowing honey 
or heavenly music, were suddenly raised with a shy 
smile as he ceased, that spoke the joy which shone in 
her heart. But asudden‘shiver thrilled her whole 
frame at the instant, and: she involuntarily started 
away from Aubrey’s caress. 

“Look!” she whispered; look!” 

He turned in the direction she indicated, but’ no- 
thing to justify her alarm met his view. 

* What is it, Hildw?” he exclaimed, with scarcely 
veiled impatience. “Yow: are terribly nervous this 
morning.”’ 

“Do you not see them ?” she said; “ it’ was her 
eyes gazing at us through those evergreens. I can 
see them rustle even now, waving with her move- 
rent.” 

“ Yes, with the movement of! the: winter’s wind. 
You are too fanciful, my loves You must be ill, I 
fear—over-excited by all the trouble and bustle of 
these‘affairs. Let me take you to the house. There 
is plenty of time to lie down before dressiug for din- 

” 


She obeyed his guidance, and they went towards 
the house, which was scareely’ five minutes’ walk 
from the spot where they stood, at a rather quicker 
pace than is common for the lingering steps of lovers. 

As they approached the house the strain of a wild 
foreign melody came on their ears—rich and fascinat- 
ing, though semewhat untrained in its bird-like 
notes. 

“Itis Madeline,” whispered Audrey, witha half+ 
smile, “ Now, my Hilda, I trust you will see your 
mistaken fancy is utterly disproved.” 

But the girl did not assent as cordially as might 
have been expected. She replied only by a faint 
smile, and her eyes glanced uneasily into the apart- 
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ment from which the sounds came, opening as it did 
by French windows on to the lawn. 

Madeline was there, her white fingers passing care- 
lessly over the strings of a guitar; her lips parted so 
as to display the white ivory of her splendid teeth, 
and her eyes raised to the face of Philip Dacre, who 


was standing near her. 
“Tt seems to me that we were by no means so much 
in her thoughts as sho has been in ours,” whispered 


Aubrey, bitterly. ‘“ Hilda, dearest, I do hope we 
shall hear no more of these morbid jealousies, or I 
may scarcely meet them with the patience 1 would 
wish,” 

But the girl hastily passed into the house without 
any audible reply. 

Perhaps the tears that blinded her blue eyes might 
have rolled down her cheeks had she ventured to 
trust her voice in reply. Yet, as she asked herself 
on entering her chamber, where was any reasonable 
ground for the drops that should never bedew the 
fair face of a bride, save when brightened by those 
smiles that turn them into a refreshing April 
shower ? 

* * 7 * 

Aubrey Lestrange turned his steps in a different 
direction from that to which perhaps his inclina- 
tions pointed, and, instead of enterivg the music- 
room, he called his dog, and, taking his gun, he 
walked off at a brisk pace to the quaint gate that led 
from the “home park,” as it was playfully called, 
to a wood where there was often good sport in 
the winter months, though of late other objects than 
pheasants and partridges had engaged the attention 
of the guests at Mount Pleasant. 

He had taken the gun in this instance rather for 
an excuse than from any deliberate intention of using 
it for its legitimate purpose, and, as he trailed it care- 
lessly along, there might have been more danger to 
himself or some casual passer-by than to the harm- 
less victims of the feathered tribe. 

He had not gone many yards into the thicket ere 
the sudden cry of some living creature made him 
start from his unpleasing consideration of the last brief 
interview with his betrothed, and the report which 
accom panied it, slight as it was, told him that one of 
the barrels of his gun had been discharged by acci- 
dent, and, with a sensation anything but gratifying, 
he prepared to investigate any mischief that it had 
worked. 

The cry that was repeated, however, while it led 
him to the spot, by no means increased his panic, for 
it was too clearly the howl of an animal to allow any 
farther doubt as to the victim of his thoughtlessness. 

There was a voice, however, a human voice, speak- 
ing in a tongue that strangely recalled to him the 
tones he loved best, albeit these were deep and harsh 
in comparison with Madeline Cleveland’s bewitching, 
slightly foreign accents. 

“ Povero cano!”’ came wailing in bitter complaint, 
mingled with low and rapidly pronounced words that 
he was not linguist enough to catch. 

In another moment he was in a more open part of 
the trees, and in sight of a crouching woman's figure 
sitting on the trunk of a tree, holding on her lap the 
bleeding body of a dog—a small, hairy, foreigu-look- 
ing creature, whose unearthly howl betokened the 
ivjury he had sustained. 

“1 am afraid I have unwittingly injured your dog, 
good mother,’’ he said, with an unconscious respect, 
for the remarkable-looking figure which raised its 
head as he spoke, betrayed a face of extraordinary 
ugliness, perhaps, but also of most remarkable power 
avd strength. 

“You have; and it may perhaps be neither the 
first nor the last creature you may injure, Aubrey Le- 
strange,’’ she said, after a moment’s keen observation 
of himself and the gun he carried. There may be 
even more valuable blood spilt and a more wide- 
spread woe caused by you than this poor, dumb brute 
sustains, though even his death is a grief to one who 
has few to love or to return her love.” 

“T really do not understand you, or see how you 
can know me, when I never saw you before,” he 
said, with a strange mingling of alarm and of anger 
iu his look and voice. I suppose I must excuse you, 
since I have done some mischief to the creature, 
though I don’t suppose he will die of a little blood- 
letting, after all.” 

“That is just like you, young man, and your 
race,” she said, bitterly. “ Did I not teil you there 
might be more of the life stream flow by your sin 
than these red drops ?” 

She pointed to the crimson stains on her own 
dress, 

“This is madness or insolence,” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “It is the idiotic jabber, I suppose, of a 
woman in her dotage who has lost her pet. Only in 
your case it isa dog instead of the orthodox cat of 
your genus.” 

“Then you believe I am a witch, do you?” she 
laughed, bitterly. ‘* Well, perhaps you are right; I 











can pretty well read the future for some, if not for 
all. Ard I can tell you, or rather I have told you 
yours.’” 

“ You do not even know to whom you are talking. 
It is only a guess on your part as to my name,” he 
said, attempting a scornful laugh. 

“You kuow better, young man, It is a cowardly 
weakuess when my words have come home to your 
very heart; you know that you are even now de- 
ceiving those who love and trust you, that you are 
playing with the edge tools that will cut you to the 
very vitals, but not alone—not alone in your 
misery!” 

“Woman, you rave,” he said, though his voice 
shook under her stern denunciations. ‘‘ This is all 
madness and folly that should condemn you to an 
asylum if you had your deserts.” 

“Yes, many have not their deserts now, Aubrey 
Lestrange,”’ she returned, still stanching the wounds 
of the dog with pieces of a large striped handkerchief 
she drew from her pocket. “ But it will not be always 
so—not always. The sins of the past and the sins of 
the future shall fall like thunder-hail on the head 
of the guilty. Mark me, Mr. Lestrange; Ido not 
tell you that you are alone in your wickedness, but 
you are old in selfishness and iniquity for your years. 
The young and the innocent are victims of your ma- 
chinations, and I can see blood-red lines that speak 
of violence and death.” 

“ Wretch that you are, you may thank your insig- 
nificance if you escape being hung yourself for your 
insolence,” returned Aubrey, fiercely. ‘Get out of 
this place directly, or I will have you taken up for an 
impertinent impostor !” 

The woman drew her head up to its full height and 
gazed sternly on the young man as he turned from 
her flashing eyes. 

“ Aubrey Lestrange, mark my words! Your death 
will be that of a false and deluded criminal, and 
your grave with the dishonoured and the deceiver. 
Your day will come when you may ask for aid and 
mercy from the woman you now despise and outrage 
in the tenderest part.” 

She rose, with her wounded favourite still in her 
arms, and disappeared in the thicket. 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 

DEVIATIONS OF THE NEEDLE.—The influence of 
the mass of iron in our iron ships on the magnetic 
needle of the compass is a matter of, such import- 
ance that the attention of the most eminent men of 
science—amongst others, Professor Airy .and M. 
Poisson—has been turned to the investigation of the 
laws regulating the deviations of the needle, and to 
devising means for its correction. M. Arson, a gas- 
engineer of Paris, has called attention to a compen- 
sating apparatus which he has invented. The 
Transatlantic Company have applied it to one of 
their steamers. 

Bis-Cospra.—The discussion in the Indian papers 
about the Bis-cobra or Bhyscuppra has at length 
brought out a description. It appears that the 
name Cobra is misleading, for the animal is a saurian 
and has nothing to do with the snake, but its sup- 
posed poisonous qualities may have furnished the 
version of Cobra from Cuppra. It is a lizard of no 
very remarkable appearance; nor does it differ 
materially in outline from others of its class. Its 
length is from twelve to twentyinches. It has four 
feet and an elongated tapering head, in shape not 
unlike that of the common bloodsucker. It lives on 
trees, particularly the peepul, and on old tumble- 
down buildings. It is carnivorous, seeking its prey 
at night. On provocation it can change its hue 
from one shade of green to another, but it is not 
true that itcan do more. It is often confounded 
with the burrowing lizard, which it much resembles, 
though thereis a clear distinction. The latter is a 
vegetarian, having much longer claws, is different in 
gait,and cannot change its colour. The natives 
have a superstitious dread of the Bhyscuppra, but 
their fears have of late been proved to be unfounded. 
The creature has no poison in its mouth, nor even 
fangs. One writer says he has seen a goat bitten 
by it without unfavourable results, and has heard 
of other cases. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH GUNBOATS.—Captain Boys, 
commanding the “ Excellent’? gunnery establish- 
ment at Portsmouth, has recently been engaged in 

making some experiments with the “ Comet” and 
** Blazer ”’ class of twin-screw gunboats, to ascertain 
the comparative amount of roll the little vessels 
would have when steaming through a beam sea 
with their i8-ton gun raised on its platform, and 
with the gun and its platform lowered into the re- 
cess built to receive it in the vessel’s hold. With 
the gun and platform raised for action the roll on 
the vessels was found to be long and deep. With 
the gun and its platform lowered into the vessel’s 








hold the roll was found to be short and quick 
The colour adopted for painting these gun-vessels 
is a French gray. Of 245 tons only, and with twin. 
screw engines of twenty-eight (relative) horse-power, 
the strong argument in favour of this tiny flotilla 
is the 18-ton rifled gun each of them carries, andthe 
handiness under steam given them by the reversible 
action of their screws. On the other hand, a strong 
argument against any great increase upon the pre. 
sent number of such vessels may be founded upon 
the fact that a 12-pounder shell from any ordinary 
steam-cutter or launch striking their hulls, and 
bursting in board, must inevitably sink them, big 
gun and all. 

New Lamp.—Dr. Bachhoffner has produced a 
lamp for burning mineral oils, for which he claims 
that it combines absolute security with great sim. 
plicity of construction. It is called “‘ The Domestic 
Safety Paraffin Lamp ;’”’ for in whatever position the 
lamp may be placed, even should it be inverted 
either by accident or design, the oil is prevented 
from flowing out. ‘The principle of construction 
admits of great variety of shape, size, and ornamen- 
tation, suitable either for the drawing-room, or as 
a night-light for the bed-chamber ; white glass, por. 
celain, and other fragile materials being carefully 
excluded, and neither plaster of Paris nor any other 
kind of cement for attaching the several parts being 
necessary. The advantages said to be obtained 
are :—The air admitted to the lamp never comes in 
contact with that portion of the oil in which the 
wick is immersed ; consequently, no opening in the 
burner, except for the passage of the wick, is re- 

uired. The very small quantity of oil necessary for 
the supply of the wick is retained in a chamber sepa- 
rated from the reservoir. The oil in the reservoir 
never becomes over-heated, however long the lamp 
may be kept burning. Should the lamp be over- 
turned, on its side, or even inverted, the oil 
cannot flow from the reservoir. Should the lamp 
be overturned the flame is instantly extinguished. 
The lamp cannot get out of order by ordinary use, 
and, being made of metal, is secure from those acci- 
dents to which glass and porcelain are liable. 

Tue Force or DeTonatTinG GAszous Mix. 
tTuRES.—Dr. Berthelot has completed his investiga- 
tions on the force of gunpowder and other explosive 
substances by drawing up a table of explosive mix- 
tures, consisting of oxygen with various gases and 
vapours, also the amount of heat and pressure pro- 
duced by one kilogramme of each mixture. Accord- 
ing to this the maximum effect of each mixture 
varies only from one to two, and is about equal for 
the several hydrocarbons and the vapours of ether 
and benzine; but this effect surpasses that of all 
solid as well as of all liquid explosive compounds. 
With hydrogen and oxygen, for instance, it is five 
times greater than that of powder, and 2} times 
greater than that of nitro-glycerine. The gaseous 
mixtures experimented with are supposed to be un- 
der atmospheric pressure. ‘lhe pressure theoreti- 
cally exerted by them is between 20 and 49 atmo- 
spheres, each at 15 pounds pressure to the square 
inch, and is very greatly different from the pressure 
exerted by the most of the solid and liquid explosive 
substances we are acquainted with—a result the 
very opposite to that which was supposed to be the 
case by most people until now. In order to obtain 
a pressure more nearly like that exerted by solid 
and liquid explosive substances it would be required 
to compress the bulk of the explosive gaseous mix- 
tures until their density was nearly that of the ex- 
plosive solids and liquids. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion for the moment the difficulty of this operation, 
the result would be liquefaction of most of the 
hydrocarbonated gases while the oxygen remained 
in a gaseous state, and the destruction of the homo- 
geneity of the explosive mixture, and accordingly, 
also, the possibility of obtaining its instantaneous 
explosion by a spark. 

A Steam HyGrometer.—This instrament is 
designed for the purpose of measuring the amount 
of moisture in steam generated in ordinary boilers; 
the terms “ wet steam”’-and “dry steam” being 
used to distinguish steam holding particles of water 
from that which has been completely volatilized. 
The construction of this instrument is based upon 
the fact that the amounts of heat in a pound o 
water at 212 deg. Fahrenheit and a pound of steam 
at the same temperature are well known. To deter- 
mine the amount of heat carried out of a boiler an 
apparatus has been devised which consists of 4 
scale-beam with a platform and a thickly felted 
water-chamber at one end,and a counterpoise at the 
other, having a sliding weight indicating points and 
half-pounds. The walls of the water-chamber are 
made of thin tinned sheet copper, there being two 
shells, between which felting, 1} inch thick, 18 
placed. A felted cover is also provided, through 
which is inserted a standard thermometer having & 
large bulb, and easily read in fifths of degrees. A 
finely perforated coiled copper pipe rests upon the 
inner floor, and passes out at the lower part of the 
side wall of the chamber. This is the steam induc- 
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tion pipe. The lower part of the chamber has the 
shape of ar izverted tunnel, to which is attached an 
escape-pipe. Both pipes are provided with cocks. 
A sil fannel in the cover, also provided with a 
cock, completes the apparatus. To use this instru- 
ment five pounds of water are placed in the chamber 
and raised to 80 degs. Fahrenheit by allowing steam 
to pass through the coil. The surplus water is 
drawn off, leaving five pounds of water at 80 degs., 
containing 400 units of heat. The sliding weight is 
then placed at the 5} pounds notch, and the steam 
to be tested is allowed to flow in until the scale- 
beam is balanced. ‘The influx of steam is then 
stopped, and the thermometer is read. With these 
data the amount of water in the steam is calon- 
lated. 





HARRY ASHFIELD'’S RIVAL 


“CoNGRATULATE me, Tom, I’m the happiest 
fellow on earth!” exclaimed Harry Ashfield, his 
face radiant with smiles, as he accosted his friend 
Tom Henly. 

“T’m delighted to see you so happy, old fellow! 
But tell me what has made you so ?” said Tom. 

“Why, there is but one thing that can make a man 
so happy—a woman’s love! I’yewon the heart, the 
first pure love of the sweetest girl in the world. 
Lilly Haywood has promised to be mine.” 

“Well, you are blessed, if that is so, for Miss 
Haywood is very lovely, and I’m confident you will 
be very happy with her. ButI don’t know about 
your being the first one who has ever made an im- 
pression on her heart,” said Tom. 

“TI do. Why, man, she has just come from school. 
This is her first season in society, and I’ve been near 
her all the time. Oh, I should not be so happy 
otherwise. I could not be satisfied—in fact, I would 
not want to win a heart in which love for another 
had ever lived.” 

“Oh, that is all nonsense. I’m not so exacting. 
Because a girl has loved once that’s no reason she 
should not get over it, and love another all the more. 
But did you never hear Miss Haywood speak of her 
very dear friend Will Fulton ?’”’ said Tom. 

“No, never. Why, what about him?” Harry 
asked, a frown gathering on his fine face. 

“Oh, nothing,” Tom said, a comical smile playing 


about his lips. 
Tom, I’d like to 





“T know there is something. 
know what it is.” 

“Tush, man! Now you’re jealous and uneasy 
without good cause. But I’ll tell you, for fear you 
may imagine something really of importance. Will 
Fulton was a friend, and a very dear one, of Miss 
Haywood when she was at school. I know they cor- 
responded for a long while—indeed, I was under the 
impression they still did. I remember hearing Miss 
Haywood tell a young lady friend that she did not 
believe it would be possible for her to love any one 
more than she did Willie Fulton.” 

“You heard her say that ? How strange that any 
young lady should make such a declaration so 
openly!” said Harry. 

“Well, perhaps she did not know that I was 
within hearing distance. I certainly heard her say 
it. But I feel quite sure, H. , if she has promised 
to be yours, she knows now that it is possible for 
her to love some one more than Will Fulton ; you 
may rest easy, she loves you truly. I’m due at the 
office now. Good morning.” 

The smiles had all gone from Harry’s face then, 
and his steps were not nearly so light as fifteen 
minutes before. Somehow the sky did not seem so 
blue, or the sun to shine so brightly, as before he 
met Tom. 

“She should have told me of this,” he thought. 
Then he tried to console himself by saying: ‘* But 
she did not know me then. Why should I worry ?” 

Still he could not feel so happy as he had been. 
But he tried hard to seem so when he met Lilly 
that evening. Only the night before he had won 

er promise to be his; and really he felt ashamed 
to let any jealous thoughts, or doubts, steal in and 
cloud the first days of their engagement. 

Afew days after the above conversation Lilly 
Was making a call on her most intimate friend, Kate 
Ralston. Lilly had confided to Kate her secret. 
After the usual congratulations, kisses, and tears, 
Kate said: 

“ But, oh, Lilly dear, you’ll have to be so careful. 

atry is awfully jealous. He'll not let you be even 
Polite to any other man, or love anybody but himself, 
except perhaps your mother and father a little bit. 
ow my lover is so different. Tom Henly has such 
perfect confidence in me that I could not make him 
Jealous if I tried. But that is not it. Confidence has 
Lothing to do with it; it is nature. I don’t sup- 
Pose Harry can help it.” 
it itis Harry’s nature, he must try and change 
1t, and have perfect confidence in me. I should be 
iuserable if I felt I was being watched all the time 

¥& jealous eye. I’ll cure him.” 
he next evening Harry sat beside Lilly, holding 


her hand in his, when his eye fell on a very beauti- 
ful little ring. 

** Who gave you that, Lilly?” he asked. 

¥.. friend,” she answered, with a provoking 
smile. 

Quickly he drew it off, and, glancing inside, read 
the inscription : 

“ With the love of W. F.” 

Rey how his heart was rent with jealous pangs 
then ! 

There was no longer a doubt of the truth of Tom 
Henly’s words. 

“T wish you would send this ring back to the 
donor, Lilly. I don’t think you should want to keep 
it now.” 

“ Indeed I shall not, Harry. How very unreason- 
able for you to ask such a thing !’’ Lilly said. 

P Taking the ring from him, slie returned it to her 
nger. 

“ Who is W. F., Lilly ?’ Harry asked, with a very 
decided expression of anger on his face. 

“ An old and dear friend, Harry.” 

“A first-love, I sup , and one who probably 
shares your heart with me even now,” Harry an- 
aaa getting up and striding up and down the 

oor. 

“ Harry, when you asked me to be yours, told me 
you loved me, and received my assurance of a recipro- 
cal affection, you should have felt sure that I was 
not deceiving you. If another possessed my heart, 
I could not have told you it was yours,” Lilly said, 
gravely. 

“Then why do you wish to wear Will Fulton’s 
ring?” Harry said, angrily. 

A look of equal surprise and inquiry Lilly bent on 
her lover, then asked : 

“ Are you so jealous that you wou!d not have me 
bear any regard-——” 

** You may call it what you choose, Lilly. I think 
it is your duty to acquiesce in my wishes ; at least, 
in not continuing to wear the ring of a former 
lover.” 

Lilly’s eyes changed their look of anxiety to one 
of real merriment then, and she said, after a few 
moments : 

“Well, Harry, I’ll promise this much—not to 
wear Willie’s ring until you give me permission ; 
but I cannot send it back. In return, you shall 
promise to have no more fits of jealousy. You must 
have perfect confidence in me, or we can never be 
happy. You must feel sure that I love you, or else 
we had better part now than in after-days.” 

Harry begged for forgiveness, and promised all 
Lilly wished ; so, for the time, all clouds were chased 


away. 

Weeks passed on, nothing taking place to mar the 
happiness of Harry, until one evening Lilly’s father 
came in, and, handing her a letter, said : 

‘** Here, Lilly, this is from your old friend Willie, 
I think.” 

A glad smile broke over Lilly’s face, a dark frown 
over Harry’s. 

Closely he watched her unmistakeable look of 
pleasure as she read the closely written pages. At 
length she had finished, and, turning to Harry, was 
about to say something, when his angry face caused 
her to stop suddenly and, witha look of real anxiety, 
to ask: 

“What is the matter, Harry ?” 

Up he started, as once before, and paced the floor 
with angry strides. At length, stopping before her, 
he said : 

+ Will you allow me to read your friend’s let- 
ter ¢’ 

“No, Harry, I cannot. I would not ask such a 
thing from you. I will read you some of it, how- 


“Thank you, Miss Haywood. I saw the conclud- 
ing line, which, no doubt, is the tenor of the whole. 
The woman who can receive with pleasure a letter 
ending ‘Ever your own’ from any other than the 
one to whom she is betrothed is unworthy the love 
and confidence of any man. I wish you much hap- 
piness, and, at the same time, give you my full per- 
mission to return to your finger the ring belonging 
to the writer of that letter. The reminder of my 
own folly you can just cast into the fire.” 

Before Lilly could recover from her surprise the 
hall door closed on his retiring steps. 

“Well, if he is not the most jealous person I ever 
did see! What shalll do? Write and explain, and 
try to make him less miserable? No; I'll let him 
take his own course. I fear I should never be happy 
if we should be united,” Lilly said, wiping the tears 
from her eyes: 

The next day he did not pay his customary visit. 
After several days had passed she heard that he had 
left town—gone without a word of parting. 

The establishment in which Harry was a clerk 
wanted some one to travel on business connected 
with the firm. So Harry was askedif he would like 
to go. Willingly he went. 

* V’ll banish her from my heart,” he said. “ This 
change will help me.” 





Tom Henly learned through Kate Ralston of the | 


trouble between Lilly and her lover, and, feeling a 
little uneasy about the parthe had had in the mat- 
ter, having first told Harry about Willie Fulton, he 
went to see Lilly, and explained to her the first 
cause of Harry’s jealousy. 

“Tt all comes of my miserable habit of getting 
up a joke, never thinking of the consequences,” said 
Tom, dolefully. 

‘*Never mind. He deserves to suffer for his want 
of confidence. Do not move astep in the mat- 
ter. Wait until his return to his senses,” said 
Lilly. 

Harry, miserable enough, went travelling from 
city to city until he met one of his own school- 
mates, who immediately fastened upon him, and, 
regardless of all excuses, carried him to his own 
home. 

That night a party of merry girls were in the 
parlours, and Harry in an adjoining room, just 
finishing his toilet, heard the hated name, ‘‘ Willie 
Fulton.’ When his friend came to accompany and 
introduce him to the young ladies, much to his sur- 
prise, Harry asked to be excused. 

Amazed, the young man insisted on knowing the 
reason of such strange conduct, when Harry an- 
swered : 

“There is a person in there whom I detest, and do 
not wish to meet.’ 

“ Who ?” inquired his friend, in surprise. 

“ That fellow Fulton!” replied Harry. 

“Why, George Fulton is one of the best fellows 
I know.” 

“°Tis not him, but the other, Willie Fulton. 
Look here, Charley, I’ll tell you just the whole story 
in a few words; then, if you say lam to meet my 
rival, all right—I’ll do it! ” 

So poor Harry told his story, not feeling well 
pleased that during the narration of it his friend 
Charley seemed a great deal more amused than 
sympathizing. 

At the conclusion Harry asked : 

** Now do you want me to go in ?” 

“Indeed I do, and claim the fulfilment of your 
promise todo so. Come! I insist; or I’ll go and 
bring Will and the girls in here,”’ said Charley. 

Harry suffered himself to be drawn into the par- 
lour, where he was presented to half a dozen beau- 
tiful girls, George Fulton, and two other young gen- 
tlemen. From the piano came sounds of soft music, 
accompanied by one of the sweetest voices Harry 
had ever heard. Soon after his entrance the song 
ended, and the singer turned, when Charley intro- 
duced Mr. Ashfield to Miss Willie Fulton. 

I think Harry would have fallen to the floor, so 
completely was he bewildered, had not the strong 
arm of Charley supported him. 

Willie knew the story of Harry’s jealousy, having 
only the day before received a long letter from 
Lilly, narrating the way in which Willie’s name had 
deceived him and made him so miserable. 

Almost as much surprised as Harry was Willie 
to meet the lover of her dearest friend. However, 
quickly recovering herself, she soon placed Harry 
very much at ease, and in half an hour they were 
talking of Lilly; and before the evening was over 
Harry had confided to Willie his trouble, and 
begged her intercession to win for him Lilly’s for- 
giveness. 

Lilly sat, a few evenings after, feeling very sad, 
wondering and wavering. Would Harry come back ? 
Or should she write and tell him the truth? Just 
then, in the dim twilight, she beheld, standing in 
the doorway, the object of her thoughts. 

He started towards her, then hesitating, asked - 

“Dare I come, Lilly? MayIcome? Qh,I have 
had a severe lesson, and suffered enough. Do for- 
give me, and take me back !” 

‘Harry, my heart pleads with you, yet I fear to 
listen to either,” Lilly said, putting up her hands 
as if to keep him back. 

“ Lilly, darling, I shall never doubt again,” he 


said. 

‘What has banished your doubts, Harry ?”’ Lilly 
asked. 
**An acquaintance with my supposed rival, with 
whom I am almost as much in love as you are.” 
“Yes, Lilly, here I am, to plead with and for 
him,’’ Willie said, coming forward, and stopping 
any farther remonstrance or chidings from Lilly by 
almost smothering her with kisses, then going on to 


ay: 

** After all, Lilly, you cannot wonder so much at 
Harry’s misgivings. What with my name, so very 
misguiding, and other circumstances, I think I might 
have felt just as he did.” 

* Particularly if one whom you thought your friend 
applied the match to fuel already fixed for the burn- 
ing,” said Tom Henly, entering the room just then, 
and, hearing Willie’s plea for poor Harry, concluded 
it with his own. 

“ Am I forgiven, Lilly ?” 

“Yes, Harry, and fully acquitted. In the future 





we shall have neither concealments nor doubts,” 
Lilly answered, smiling, and happy again. 
* Or loves with deceiving names,” Willie added, 
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with a merry glance towards Herry, who was too 
happy then not to join in a laugh even at his own 
expense. F.H 





PREVARICATION.—A man was recently examined 
in an important case on the Western Circuit. Counsel 
found it extremely difficult to extract the whole 
truth from him. His ingenuity and ignorance com- 
bined enabled him to evade the question. At last 
the counsel, losing patience, exclaimed: “‘ Why do 
you prevaricate so much ?’’ The witness, supposing 
he referred to his peculiar mode of utterance, 
convulsed the court and audience by replying indig- 
nantly: “I would like to know how a fellow can 
help prevaricating when he has lost three of his 
front teeth ?” 

Frencu Revo.iutions.—Revolutionary minds 
declare the great objection to a monarchical 
government to be founded on the expense entailed 
on the nation by acourt; but by the calculation re- 
cently made by the French committee of coinage it 
appears that revolutions are liable to the same ac- 
cusation of waste of public money, for itis proved 
that every French revolution bas cost upwards of 
12,000,000 francs in recoinage alone. So that the 
committee voted, although without success, that 
the new coin should bear the impress of “‘ France”’ 
only, in order that it might serve the next revolu- 
tion. 

BREEDING S1LKworMs.—The doctrine of sur- 
vival of the fittest is being enforced by the silk 
growers of Lombardy, who have adopted the cellular 
system of MM. Pasteur and Cantoin. Moths and 
eggs are both subjected to microscopical examina- 
tion, and only the healthy are used for the purpose 
of perpetuating the race. This mode of inspection 
not only confines reproduction to the most vigorous 
specimens but it ensures the detection of the disease 
that has recently so virulently attacked the silk- 
worms of northern Italy. Signor Cattaneo, of Milan, 
states that this disease is caused by the degenera- 
tion of the mulberry tree, and it seems that this 
opinion is well founded, as some trees grown from 
seed imported by that gentleman from the north of 
China—the native land of the mulberry tree—are far 
more vigorous in growth than the white mulberry 
tree common in Italy ; and their leaves contain much 
more of the resinous substances whic): are the nutri- 
ment of the worm, and from which the silk is pro- 
duced. If Signor Cattaneo’s view be a correct one 
it will be necessary to import seed into Europe to 
reinvigorate the plantations, which are the chief 
subsistence of the silk-worms. Silk growers will 
find it interesting as well as profitable to bestow at- 
tention on this subject. 

Tue Cure FoR Cancer.—Some months ago the 
discovery of a plant was mentioned which was suid 
to be a specific for cancer. ‘I'he statement was that 
an Indian woman of Ecuador, seeing her husban1 
suffering fearfully from this terrible disease, gave 
him some of the poisonous plant cundurango in or- 
der to put him out of his misery, and that, instead 
of killing, it cured him. The story got about, and 
the surgeons of Ecuador determined to try the plant 
with their patients. They were sosatistied with the 
results that they published an account of the cures, 
which soon found its way into the United States. A 
chest of the new remedy was sent to Washington 
by the American Minister at Ecuador, and Dr. Biiss, 
professor of pathology at Washington, proceeded to 
make experiments. He has published the results, 
He commenced his experiments with but faint hope 
of finding them successful, but at the same time with 
the full determination to mak »a fair trial. He chose 
cases for which even the knife offered no hope of 
cure, and he found that they yielded to the exhibi- 
tion of the Indian drug. One of his patients was 
the mother of Vice-President Colfax, and her case 
turned out successfully. Dr. Bliss declares that 
cundurango is a specific not only for cancer but also 
for scrofula and tuberculosis. The remedy is given 
either in the form of a decoction of the bark or as 
&@ watery extract. 
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THREE PASSIONS. 
BY THE 
Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., §e. 
eagles 


CHAPTER VII. 
There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended 
But has one vacant chair! 
There is no Death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. Longfellow, 
CHICKTON left Mr. Lardock in a flutter of nervons 
agitation. He retired to his study, and, sitting down, 





tached to it was a letter directed to himself: On the 
larger piece of paper was written : 

“This is the last will and testament of Solomon 
Tulse, of Sea View, which is to be opened after his 
death.” 

Putting this on one side, the attorney broke the 
cover of the letter, which contained these words: 

“Dear sir, as I feel my end approaching, I have 
deemed it advisable to send you my last will, which 
is to supersede any otherI have made. You will be 
good enough to summon my relations, Sir Harry 
Daubarn and Mr. Cecil Ives, to Sea View, as soon as 
you hear of my death, and read the will at once, 
without waiting until the ceremony of interment is 
over. Iam, sir, yours faithfully, 

“SoLtomon TULSE. 

“To Mr: Lardock, attorney, Deal.” 

The writing was irregular aud feeble, but distinct 
enough to be intelligible. 

‘Something extraordinary has happened at Sea 
View,” muttered Lardock, “or this would not be 
sent to me at such atime. There has been no friend- 
ship between the old man and me for years, owing 
to my having offended him by sueing him over a 
right of way, by order of the town council.” 

As nothing could be done till the morning he re- 
tired to rest, snatching a few hours of repose. Being 
at all times an early riser, he was astir by six o'clock, 
at which hour Ellis knocked at his door. 

“Come in,” said the lawyer. “I have ‘been ex- 
pecting you. Any news?” 

**Mr. Tulse is dead,” exclaimed Eilis. ‘*‘ He died at 
half-past three this morning.” 

“1 was prepared for that intelligence, since the 
boy from Sea View brought me Mr. ‘Talse’s will late 
last night. If it is in favour of Tottenham, the 
prospects of the relations are bad.” 

Ellis laughed hoarsely. 

“You are mistaken,” he said. “For the dead 
cannot inherit, and Tottenham preceded the old man 
to the other world.” 

He related what had occurred, to the amazement 
of the attorney, who eaid: 

“ You have played a dangerous game, though Lam 
inclined ra her to praise'than blame you. If as you 
say Mr. ‘l'ulse gave him some papers .before he 
started, those papers should not have been lost.” 

“Nor will they be. At high water weshall recover 
them without difficulty, for the body is sure te be 
among the rocks,” auswered Ellis: 

“Very well: Make it your special business to 
search for them, and now go as quickly as you can 
to Sir Harry Damwbara, who will drive you to Mr. 
Ives's. Explain all to them, and ask them to call 
here for me, We will go together to Sea View with- 
out any farther delay, as 1 am anxious to see the 
conteuts of the will.” 

Ellis departed immediately, and Sir Harry, order- 
ing his dug-eart, which couveniently held two in 
front and the same number behind, drove to his 
cousiu’s house, finding that he had not been home all 
night, 

Remembering that he left him in Deal, he thought 
he might have slept at the “ Clock House,” and went 
there. 

The landlord showed him his cousin’s room, re- 
lating the adventure with the mad dog which Mr. 
Ives had invented to account for his wounds, Mr. 
Ives was up and partly dressed ; round his neck was 
a huge cravat which hid the bandage he was obliged 
to put over the dog's bites, and his left.arm was in a 
sl ng constructed out of a large black silk handker- 
chief. 

“Tulse is dead!” exclaimed Sir Harry, “and he 
sent a wiil last night to Lardock, which is to be read 
to-day. Will youcome over to Sea View with us? 
But, iu the name of all that is extraordinary, what is 
the matter with you?” 

** Did the landlord here say anything?” asked Cecil 
Ives. 

“ He told me something about a mad dog.” 

“ Then I have nothing more to tell you. I was at- 
tacked, and this is the result. Never mind me. Tulse 
is dead yousay? The question is, to whom’has he 
left his money? Help me on with my coat, if you 
please, aud we will be off at once.” 

Cecil Ives spoke in a decided tone which did not 
admit of any farther argument. His consin com- 
plied with his request. Presently Cecil whispered in 
his ear: 

“ Has Ellis brought any news ?” 

“ Yes,” responded Sir Harry, in the same tone. 
“T was going to leave him to tell his own story, but 
as you have asked the question I will answer it. 
Acting on a hint given by Lardock, he tells me that, 
with Ponder, he last night waylaid Tottenham, who, 
with his horse, fell over Satan’s Foot and was killed.” 
‘ A fierce gleam of pleasure illuminated Mr, Ives’s 

ace. 

“That is good news at least!” he cried, “It’s 


looked at the document the boy had given him. At- something to get that fellow out of the way; now 





for Sea View, to hear the contents of the old man’s 
will, There is an additional chance for us.” 

They were quickly in the dog-cart, which Sir 
Harry drove at a rapid pace, his cousin by his sids 
and Ellis behind. It was still early in the morning, 
and the dew sparkled on the hedges, soon to be ab- 
sorbed by the rays of the sun. 

On arriving at Sea View they found the house in 
confusion. The women servants were crying, aud 
the men walked about with a subdued mien inspired 
by the presence of death. 

Mr. Lardock entered the house with the air of 4 
man who is supreme, and he at once put seals upon 
every desk and cupboard capable of containing pro- 

rty. 

The servants flocked into the drawing-room, which 
was chosen as the one in which to read the will, and 
the attorney—followed by the cousins, who had been 
to take a last look of their relative, prompted more 
by curiosity than reverence—sat down near a win- 
dew, adjusted his spectacles, and took from his pocket 
the will, which he opened and spread out before 
him. 

“ This is the last will and testament of Solomon 
Tulse!” he exclaimed, “ late of Sea View, deceased; 
and it is his pleasure that the document shall be read 
at once, without waiting for the usual time to elapse 
customary on these melancholy occasions.” 

At this moment Walter Tottenham, who had gone 
on board his ship “ Agphodel”’ to change his clothes 
and obliterate all traces. as well as he could of the 
accident which had so nearly proved fatal to him, 
reached the house. He was surprised at the deser- 
tion he saw everywhere. The yard was empty ; no 
one was in the kitchenand lower offices. Guided by 
the sound of voices, he made his way to the drawing- 
room. 

““ My poor friend and benefactor is dead !” he mur- 
mured as the conviction forced itself upon him. 

Pushing open the drawing-room door, he heard Mr. 
Lardock say : 

“Is every one here who is likely to be interested 
in the reading of the will of the late Mr. Solomon 
Tulse?” 

“ Yes!” cried Cecil Ives, impatiently. “ Proceed!” 

“Stay!” exclaimed Walter, stepping forward. “I 
think I havea right to be present !” 

Every eye was turned upon him. The servants 
did not appear astonished, but there were five men 
who became.as pale as the senseless corpse which 
was lying in the next room. 

These were Lardock, Sir Harry Daubarn, Cecil Ives, 
Ponder, and Ellis—especially was the agitation of the 
latter observable. 

Bestowing upon them a terrible look, which boded 
them the vengeance arising from fierce hatred and 
a sense of wrong, Walter strode up the room and 
took .a place behind the chair of the lawyer, whence 
he could see every one. 

“T can understand,” he continued, “ that my pre- 
sence is unexpected by and disagreeable to some of 
you. But goon with the work you have ia hand; 
‘ where the carcase is there will the valtures be ga- 
thered together.’ ” 

Neither of the cousins dared to answer him a word. 
Mr. Lardock trembled so violently that he could 
scarcely hold the will still enough to enable him to 
read its contents, 

Mastering his emotion by « violant effort, he be- 


gan: 

“*The thirteenth of July, 18—’ That you will 
perceive, gentlemen, shows the will to have been 
made last night. ‘I, Solomon Tulse, feeling my last 
hour approaching, am desirous of cancelling any 
other will made by me, and declare this to be my last 
testament. I leave my house, and the little Jand at- 
tached to it, my furniture, plate, wine, live stock, and 
my ship “ Asphodel” to Mr. Lardock, of Deal, assole 
executor, and to be by him publicly sold, the proceeds 
of the sale to be divided amongst my two relatious— 
Sir Harry Danbarn and Mr. Cecil lves—and all the 
men and women in my service at the time of my 
death, the division of the money to be perfectly fair 
and equal; and to avoid any mistake I hereunder 
name them separately. ’” 

Then came a list of names, from which that of 
““Walter Tottenham” was conspicuously absent. 

“* And I further declare that Mr. Lardock, afore- 
said, shall share equally with the others, to compen- 
sate him for his treuble.’ 

“ The signature follows, gentlemen,” said the at- 
torney, laying down the will, “and that is all.” _ 

“Where are the hundreds of thousands of which 
we have heard ?” asked Cecil Ives of his cousin, in & 
low voice. ‘“ This is a rascally will, and I can se0 
that the fellow, Tottenham, is the real heir a‘ter 
all.” 

“Perhaps the treasure does not exist,” rejoiaed 
Sir Harry, in the same tone. 

“ For my part I will have nothing to do with such 
a beggarly legacy !” exclaimed Mr. Ives, aloud: “10 
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Share with servants—I never heard of such a thing! 
He is an old villain to rob his flesh and blood in this 
a » - 

7 A an instant Walter was by his side, all the blood 
in his body rushing to his face, his eyes flashing, his 
lips twitching, his fists clenched. 

“One word more and I strike you as I woulda 
dog!”’ he said. 

Cecil Ives pointed to his arm; it was in a sling, 
which Walter had not noticed. 

“ Situated as Iam at present!” he exclaimed, “ 1 
can only say that I am defenceless, which probably 
accounts for your bluster.” 

“J, however, am not, and Lendorse what my cousin 
has said!’”’ cried Sir Harry Daubarn, who cordially 
hated Walter. 

The drawing-room window was pen, and Totten- 
ham, seizing Sir Harry in a vigorous grasp, carried 
him, in spite of his struggles, across:the room and 
threw him out like a leg of wood. 

“That is how I take care to: make the memory of 
my dear benefactor respected!” he exclaimed, with 
a defiant glance, 

Sir Harry fell upon @ tbedwf flowers and lay for 
some mingtes stunned,.all.the:breath knocked out of 
his body, and feeling generally‘in a terribly low and 
humiliated state.ef mind. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen !” -etied Mr. Lardock. 
“Do for goodness’ sake remember where you are and 
the solemn nature of the eccasion which has called 
us together. Such a scepe gs this outrages all 
decency !” 

Turning on his heel, Walter walkeieway, and left 
the inheritors together. In the , nge he met 
Dalton the pilot, who took him by-the arm, saying: 

“] know-all, and I have come to take one last look 
at my old friend.” 

They entered the reom uncovered, and advanced 
to the bed where Solomon ‘Lulse lay. Dalton pulled 
down the sheet-which had been thrown over his face, 
gazed for a moment, and, returning it, drew Walter 
from the room, 

They walked to the court yard, andystanding in 
the centre where they eougld not be overheard, Dalton 
continued: 

“He was a good friend, and we have spent many 
a happy hour together. Rest his soul!” 

Walter’s eyes were moist as he answered : 

“T have to thank him for many kindnesses, and it 
matters little now that he has left me nothing since 
he has brought me up and given me the calling of a 
sailor, which will enable me to gain my owa liveli- 
hood wherever I may be.’’ 

“Has the will been 
curiously. ; 

“A few minutes ago by Mr. Lardock,” answered 
Walter. 

He recounted its provisions, 

“Bless me! You got notiing ?” 

“Nothing whatever. Remember though that Mr. 
Tulse had a son.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that, but he might have in- 
eluded your name in the list of those who are toshare 
his property here,” said Dalton. ‘I can only sup- 
pose that he must have got an inkling of the outrage 
perpetrated upon you by Pender and Ellis, and, think- 
ing you dead, made this will at the last moment.” 

“ Possibly,” replied Walter, musing. 

“I must beg of you to be careful,” Dalton went 
on, with a smile which that arch-traitor, Judas, might 
have envied. “Ponder and Ellis are merely the 
agents of others, I believe Lardock, Sir Harry, and 
Mr. Ives to be working against you; this will has 
not deceived them. They think you still to be the 
inheritor of the hidden and inysterious thousands of 
which people have spoken for years past. An at- 
tempt has been made to assassinate you. Beware, 
a a secoud attempt be more successful than the 

rst.’ 

“Oh, I am not afraid—forearmed am I since I have 
= forewarned !”’ replied Walter, with a scornful 

augh. 

“Very well. I have told you to be cautious,” 
Dalton went on. “Just now you embittered the 
enmity which Sir Harry Daubarn has against you by 
throwing him out of a window, I saw itas I came 
along. Allthatis very fine and sailor-like. It would 
gain applause in a drinking saloon in San Francisco 
or New York among a lot of rowdies, but it is ex- 
cessively imprudent.” 

‘He insulted my benefactor,” replied Wa'ter. 

“Youth is always hasty, though I recognize the 
force of your excuse,” the pilot said. “Get you back 
to Deal, and I will join you at the ‘Clock House’ 
later. I want to speak to Mr. Ives and Sir Harry, 
just to see that the arrangements of the funeral are 
properly carried out, and I should not, in addition to 

that reason for sending you on first, like to see any 
fresh fall-out between you.” 

Walter ‘Tottenham was as unsuspicious as a child, 
ind, shaking the old man by the Land, left tle: yard, 


read?” asked Dalton, 





taking the high road to Deal, looking carefully round 
him as if he feared another ambush. 

“ ‘The cowards,”’ he muttered, “they will not catch 
me sleeping twice.” 

Dalton found Sir Harry Daubarn in the garden, re- 
ceiving the consolations of his cousin, which rather 
inflamed his resentment than allayed it, and, lifting 
his rough canvas hat a little, he said: 

“ Good morning, gentlemen.” 

Knowing him to be a friend of Walter’s, and look- 
ing upon him as an enemy, they regarded him 
haughtily without returning his respectful saluta- 
tion. 

“‘ Excuse me, sir,” continued Dalton ; “can I speak 
with you privately ?” 

“‘ Anything you have to say to me you can state be- 
fore Sir Harry Daubarn,” returned Mr. Ives, to whom 
the remark was addressed. 

“T have a message to deliver which I am not at 
liberty to utter publicly.” 

‘“‘ Harry, dear boy, give me ® moment, will you?” 
said CecillIves. “I will not keep you long.” 

There was something in the pilot’s manner which 
induced him to think that it might be worth his 
while to aceord him the interview he sought. 

“ Certainly,” rejoined Sir Harry, who walked into 
the house, ‘thinking he could get.one.of the servants 
to brush the#irt.off his clothes aad:help him to.put 
his hat intogemesort of shape. 

“ You havea message for me, you say!” exclaimed 
Cecil Ives as.soon as he was alonewith the pilot. 
“What is it?” 

“The mi e\is one of peace, Teeonciliation, and 
good will, sir,” answered Dalton, “but it comes in 
the shape of aikey.” 

“A key! ‘What doyou mean, my good man?” 
said Mr. Ives. You hadthetter give me'the'key to 
your enigma.” 


“It isa disggreeable thing itothemepulsed by a wo- | Grace 


resses, and still 
But, :after.all, 
change with 


man to whom-one.is; 
more 60 to receives’ 
women are like sveather 
every turn of thewwind.” 

“From whom do you come ?” 

“IT know that you look upon me as an enemy,” 
said Dalton. ‘In reality Iam your friend. I come 
from Grace Ebury, and I have the pleasure to hand 
you the key of the garden, which in your confusion 
you left in the door last night, when you found the 
dog your master, and if you visit Grace you will per- 
haps hear where the thousands of Solomon Tulse can 
be found at a moment’s notice.” 

Cecil Ives took the key, saying : 

“T cannot understand this, Last night we were 
irreconcilable enemies.” 

“Go.and see Grace. She will expect you at ten 
o’clock this evening, and I will undertake that no one 
disturbs you.” 

* Tottenham !” 

“Will be with me, and you have nothing to fear 
from him. Be content to trust me; this is not an 
ambush. In ten minutes you will be the best 
friends in the world.” 

“Very well. Ishall come armed, and, if there be 
any attempt at treachery, woe to the traitor,’ an- 
swered Cecil Ives. 

They shook hands and separated, Mr. Ives joining 
his cousin in the house, taking care to say nothing of 
what he had heard, which was his secret, and Dalton 
going back to Deal to find Tottenham and get an 
opportunity of speaking privately to Grace Ebury, 


from her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
We must not look to fortune in this cause, 
But on ourselves rely for sure success. Jephson. 

Mr. Crecit Ives hada revolver at his house, and 
he carefully loaded its six chambers before he went 
to the meeting which Dalton assured him would be 
accorded him by Grace, 

It seemed almost incredible to him that she could 
have forgiven him his rudenessof the niglit before, 
and, if it were intended that he should fall into a trap, 
he was determined to be prepared to take his own 

art. 

F The evening was, as the preceding ones had 
been, cool and enjoyable after the heat of the day, 
and a pleasant breeze came from the sea, which 
was inexpressibly refreshing; a delicate perfume 
was wafted towards him from Mrs. Ebury’s garden, 
and as he thought of the flowers they reminded him 
of the dainty fingers that had trained them and taught 
them to grow so that they might shed their fragrance 
on the air. 

His heart trembled a little, brave though he was, 
as he put the key in the lock, and he almost wished he 
had brought some one with him, for, with his wounded 
arm, he felt that he would not be able to make much 
resistance if attacked. 

Opening the door as a clock struck ten, denoting 
his punctuality, it was closed behind him, and he 
saw Grace standing under a tree near the wall. She 
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put her finger on her lips, to indicate that she did 
not wish him to speak loudly, and, though calm in 
her manner, she was pale, and seemed to have been 
lately agitated. She was in the shade, but her form 
was plainly distinguishable, and Mr. Ives thought 
that her marvellous beauty had never before appeared 
to more advantage. 

“How pretty you are!” he said as the exclama- 
tion broke from him involuntarily. 

“T did not send for you that you might make love 
to me,” she answered, with a bewitching smile. 

“ For what then ?” 

“That we might talk about business matters,” she 
exclaimed, with an air of command, which showed 
that she had a purpose in view, and know thoroughly 
what she was about todo. “'I'wo years ago, when 
you spoke of love, I was only too willing to listen 
to you. You made me love you, and, having done 
so, you insulted and deserted me. What was the 
consequence? I tore your image from my heart. 
though, Heaven alone knows, how much the effort cost 
me. And, seeing that I had a career befere me, I re- 
‘solved to be heartless and take a position in the 
world. There is nothing that my vaulting ambition 
would hesitate at!” 

“You havenot much scope fergratifying it here,” 
said Mr. Ives, sarcastically. 

“ That I admit, but I shall mot be ‘here much 
longer. ‘When Ithad renouneel you Dalton threw a 
young maniin myway—a poor,silly, innocent block- 
head, who has.a conscience.gai is honest.” 

“ Walter Tottetham ?” 

‘‘ Bxactly; :he:is the oneiin whose hands Solomon 
Tulse’s hidden thousands.axe:”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Ives, dryly, “that iis good for 
you, because they téll me ‘that yyou are married to 
you willhare the treasure.” 
iad ‘three days.ago.at St. Heliers,” 
re “So far yonriinformation is correct, 

yet you do not all” 

“ I cannot understand why yeushould have brought 
me-here ‘to tell me that you are married to a common 
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‘fellow who has contrived to cajole my relation out 


of property which should have been mine.” 

“ We are talking of business, and everything will 
be clear to you presently. Mr. Tulse has given 
Walter an order in writing to the people who hold 
his money—nearly half a million with interest—and 
on presentation of this order the sum will be handed 
over to bearer.” 

‘Really! Where is this order?” asked Mr. Ives, 
astonished. 

“TL have it in my possession. You may smile in- 
credulously if you will, but you will not provoke me 
toshowit to you—it is hidden away securely; and if 
you were'to assassinate me you would'be uo nearer 
the thousands than you are now,” replied Grace. 

“Could you believe me capable of such a thought 2” 
he said,in a voice which betrayed some annoyances 

“‘T have’ the worst possible opinion of men,” Grace 
rejoined, “aud.think them capable of any villany or 
folly which will serve their own selfish ends. How- 
ever, that is not the question, I have had occasion 
to remark that Walter is simple and honest, both of 
which qualities displease me. In the present instance 
they even embarrass me, for the money left by Mr. 
Tulse is not for Walter, nor is he Mr. Tulse’s son, 
thougha son exists.” 

“ What enigma is this you are telling me?” cried 
Cecil Ives. 

“Solomon Tulse was married in India, in which 
country his lawfully begotten son and heir is now 
living,” continued Grace, “ and Walter has been com- 
missioned to fiad this son and give bim half a million 
of money. I am the wife of Walter Tottenham, who 
as a common sailor is poor. I have no hope of 
getting any part of this large fortune, and I am in 
despair at having miscalculated, made a bad match, 
and become allied to a nobody-kuows-who without 
a penny.” 

Mr. Ives smiled ; he began to see now why Grace 
Ebury had sent for him to talk about busiuess. 

“You say you have the order to receive the 
money?” he said. “If it is your wish to have it, 
why not go with Dalton, who is evidently in your 
secret, aud claim it?” 

“For the simplest reason in the world—Walter 
would follow me. While that man lives I can do 
nothing. He is a millstone round my neck, which 
will drag me down ; rather would I be ticd to a corpse 
than to such a spiritless wretch.” 

“Suppose for a moment, Grace,” continued Cecil 
Ives, with more tenderness iu his tone than he had 
yet exhibited, “that you were free, what would you 
do ?” 

“That depends,” she replied, lowering her eyes in 
some coufusion. 

“If you were free, and I offered you my name, 
would you marry me?” 

Grace uttered a cry, and threw herself into his 
arms, 
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“Oh!” she exclaimed, joyfully. ‘ He still loves me. 
The man of my choice—the man I once idolized, 
loves me yet.” 

A footstep grated on the sand which had been 
placed on the garden walks; both started nervously, 
but they were reassured when they perceived that 
the intruder upon their privacy was Dalton. 

“Ah!” he said, langhing. “ This is how you talk 
business, is it? I find you billing and cooing like 
two love-birds. Never mind; love is one of the 
sweets of life, and yon are right to enjoy it while you 
are young. I suppose you have settled everything 
to your satisfaction? If so, 1 congratulate you.” 

The young people made no reply. Dalton drew 
nearer to them, and for half an hour they conversed 
earnestly in alow tone. At the expiration of that 
time the pilot said: 

“* How do you like my plan?” 

“So well,” answered Mr. Ives, ‘that I will pro- 
ceed to put it into execution at once.” 

“Very well. Lie to, a point or so off Satan’s Foot. 
We will meet you there at midnight, and I shall 
know your position by a green light over red.” 

“Tt shall be done,”’ replied Cecil Ives. 

He kissed Grace, and went away hurriedly. 

“ Good night.” said the pilot, shaking Grace by the 
hand. “ When the sun rises to-morrow you will be 
a widow.” 

And this woman, cold as an icicle, pitiless as a 
snake, and dangerous as a tigress, smiled. 

The pilot followed Cecil lves out of the door, and 
walked at a rapid pace to the “ Clock House,” where 
he expected to find Walter. Nor was he mistaken, for 
the young sailor was drinking with some of his com- 
panions, and telling stories of what had befallen him 
in foreign seas. 

Dalton looked in at the open window, and beckoned 
to Walter to come out, which he did. When they 
were in the road together Walter said: 

“ Well, old chip, what cheer ?” 

“ Grace is not very well, and does not wish to see 
you till to-morrow, when she thinks your marriage 
should be declared publicly, and some plan for the 
future hit upon.” 

“That will suit my log exactly,” Walter said, 
“and after a spell on shore Il can go to sea again, 
and she can stay with her mother if nothing better 
should turn up. Come in and have a glass.” 

“Not now—I have work in hand for both you and 
I,” answered Dalton, “ You have heard that poor old 
Tulse frightened himself to death through seeing a 
phantom barque ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That was a stratagem arranged between Sir Harry 
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Daubarn and Mr. Cecil Ives, who coveted the old 
man’s money. A fisherman was paid to lie down in 
his boat, where he could not be seen, but so that he 
could steer—he went dangerously near the rocks and 
frightened Tulse out of his wits. To-night the 
fisuerman will meet the cousins and their accomplices, 
Ponder and Ellis, the servants at Sea View. They 
will be on board a boat off Satan’s Foot. Come with 
me, armed, and we will board them. You have an 
account to settle with them, and here is an oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘** You are a friend, indeed,” cried Walter, joyfully. 
“*T will come with all the pleasure in life, and if 
there is a fight so much the better.” 

Without saying good night to his companions 
Walter went to the beach with the pilot. They got 
into the boat belonging to the “ Asphodel,” set the 
sail, and, there being a strong breeze from the West, 
sailed gaily towards Sea View. 

It was growing dark, and some dark rain clouds 
were gathering which boded bad weather. Walter 
steered, and Dalton with a pipe in his mouth sat 
on a thwart near him. 

“Tf any of the villains get hurt or killed, they will 
not dare to say who fired at them,” continued Dalton, 
“because we could give information of their con- 
spiracy to murder you. Besides, after giving them 
a broadside we shall sheer off, and they won't 
know who their assailauts are.” 7 

“Capital,” replied Walter, “If I could put a bul- 
let through the heart of Mr. Cecil Ives, who is the 
ringleader, I shall be satisfied. But how did you 
know where to find them ?” 

**T have been hanging about all day, listening here, 
and picking up information there,” answered the 

ilot. 
, Walter’s confidence in Dalton was so great that 
he did not dream for a moment of any treachery 
on his part, and looked forward with pleasure to 
having a rough, sailor-like fight with bis enemies, 
in which he could obtain revenge for the cowardly 
way in which he had been treated. 

Suddenly he exclaimed : 

‘Lights ahead on the larboard bow, green above 
red. What does that mean ?” 

‘‘Hush!” replied the pilot, “I will hail them. It 
may be the phantom barque. Ahoy, there!” he added, 
after a pause. 

There was a noise as of steam escaping from a fun- 
nel, and a screw was heard beating the water, while 
the heavy movement of a piston could be heard. ‘The 
lights were approaching. 

“It’s a steam launch,” cried Walter, peering out 
over the waves through the semi darkness, 
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“ There must be some mistake,” said Dalton, who 

lighted a small lantern and bung it half-way up 

>the mast. ‘“ We must show a light or they'll run us 
down,” and he went to the bow of the boat. 

Walter put the helm hard a starboard, and tho 
boat slewed round, but the steam launch made 
straight for them, with a reckless pertinacity which 
was calculated to give the beholder the idea that 
there was no watch on board. 

Dalton began to shout loudly, still no one appeared 
on the deck of the steam launch, which continued to 
bear down on them, 

“It is Mr. Ives’s ‘ Ariel.’ I know the little steamer 
well. Take care, pilot; she will be into us, and we 
shall have to swim for it,” cried Walter. 

The next moment the steam launch caught the 
“ Asphodel’s ” boat amidships and cut her in half. 

Dalton had expected this, and with a clever leap 
sprang on the deck of the steamer just as she struck 
the boat. Walter was not so lucky, he being pre- 
cipitated into the sea. 

‘The engine was eased immediately the premeditated 
damage was accomplished, and the “ Ariel” lay to, 
while Dalton exclaimed, at the top of his voice: 

“ Hey, Walter! hey, lad! Swim this way!” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied @ voice, cheerily, some distance 
astern. 

‘I'wo figures were on deck. They were Sir Harry 
Daubarn and Cecil Ives. 

Sir Harry was deadly pale, and stood with com- 
pressed lips in the stern, peering into the night. Cecil 
Ives with his arms folded was by his side, and he 
whispered in his ear: ; 

“ He has insulted you, he cast you out of the win- 
dow publicly, treating you like a dog, he bas sup- 
planted you in the affections of Grace, and now 13 
your opportunity for revenge.” . 

Grasping a handspike, Sir Harry Daubarn waited, 
breathing heavily, and listened. Presently Walters 
voice was heard: ; 

“Throw a rope;” he said, “the sea runs high 
here.” 

A rope was cast overboard, and he seized it, haul- 
ing himself up hand-over-hand, until his head wa 
level with the deck. Then Sir Harry raised his arm, 
and the spike fell upon the defenceless head ; a dismal 
cry arose, and Walter sank back into the waves mo! 
tally wounded. 

“Go ahead!” cried Cecil Ives to the man below. 

There was a noise in the engine-room, the steam 
rushed into the cylinders, the heavy piston rose and 
fell, and the “ Ariel” forged gaily ahead, leaving the 
wretched man to drown, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 


-— > 
CHAPTER I. 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 
Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth: ‘ 
Forward and frolic glee was there— 
The will to do, the soul to dare. Scott. 

“Wuart is the matter with you, Old Moscow ?” 

“ Why, the Indian miscreants have stolen the girl !” 

“What girl?” 

“Why, the pretty girl we saw last week at the 
emigrants’ camp,” said Old Moscow—a trapper well 
known in the frontier settlements, and Far Western 
hunting-grounds, where the wild horse and buffalo 
yet roamed, unalarmed by the shrill whistle of the 
white man’s locomotive. 

“Stolen her, Old Moscow? It can’t be possible! 
“But tell me about it,” said his comrade, who had 
been impatiently waiting his return for hours. 

_Old Moscow flung himself from the horse he had 
ridden until covered with foam and dust, stretched 
himself at full length, and rapidly made amends for 
his long-continued hunger and thirst. 

“There’s not much to be told,” he jerked out be- 
tween the huge mouthfuls, ‘ Last night, while they 
were asleep, the thieves came and stampeded the 
stock and run them off, and, what is worse, took the 
girl, and left her old father and mother here crying 
and wringing their hands hopelessly.” 

“ What do you intend to do about it ?” 

_ “It's no business of mine. My trade is not dealing 
lu scalps or girls, though I’m not quite innocent of 
the first. But she spoke so sweetly, and was so kind 
to the old man, that I hate to think she has to be the 
wife of an Indian!” 

“Old Moscow,” as he was familiarly known, was 
Verging upon sixty. He was tall and gaunt, his long 
hair and beard streaked with white; his face, never 
haudsome, was furrowed and haggard, and the only 
Temarkable thing about him was his keen, restless, 
§zsyish-black eyes. The angularities of his bony 
Irame were undisguised by superfluous flesh, and the 
Muscles stood out like knotted cordage, showing that 
104 trial of strength he was a man to be dreaded— 
one wko would be agile in movement, struggle des- 
Perately, and last long. 

A more honest-hearted and simply dressed man 
never lived. ‘Chere was nothing of ornament about 

im. His clothing was of deer-skin, tanned, after the 
‘shion of his native land, from which he derived his 
‘niliar name of “Old Moscow,” aud he despised 
silken sashes and “wampum,” so much affected by 
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the young trappers. His tutor had been nature ratner 
than man, and as he sat thinkiug over what he had 
heard, and making up his mind for the future, intense 
indignation shone plainly upon and lighted up his rug- 
ged face. 

“No; it’s none of my business! ” he repeated, after 
he had finished his meal, and slowly filled and lighted 
his pipe, “and I never kuew a man to interfere in 
such matters without getting himself into trouble.” 

“ But you will not leave in the hands of the red- 
skins one who was so kind to you?” 

“T don’t know,” was the evasive reply, for he was 
a man that was cautious iu the extreme. ‘It’s more 
likely to be a long trail with a rough fight at the 
end of it, uuless I could be lucky enough to steal the 
girl from the red-skins, which is not a likely thing.” 

“If I did not know better I would say you were 
afraid.” 

“Me afraid, boy?” and the face of the old man 
coloured with passion. “ Me afraid? I’ve been where 
perils were thicker than spring rain, the weather 
colder than a hundred winters such as you have here 
all frozen into one, and the fire hotter than anything 
that was before or since in the world. Me afraid! 
Why, boy, I’ve fought against a whole tribe of red- 
skins, and been tied to a stake, and had the logs 
piled around me all ready to be lit; fought a great 
grizzly single handed in a cave fifty feet under 
ground; been treed by a pack of hungry wolves ; 
had more than one terrible scrimmage with a pan- 
ther, and, worse than all, fell into a den of hissing, 
crawling rattlers, and didn’t think of such a thing 
as being afraid. No, boy, it ain’t iu the nature of Old 
Moscow.” 

Every man has his weak point, and courage was 
that of the trapper. But he was not one to engage in 
any dangerous undertaking rashly. 

The most bitter experience had taught him the 
folly of such things, and he was wont to say: 

“You don't catch a beaver twice in the same trap, 





or a cvon in the same hole after he has been smoked 
out.” 

But once started upon a trail no difficulty or danger 
would turn him from it, though he would look well 
to the end, and calculate the chances—see if the game 
were worth the hunting—before he took a single step 
forward, 

“T know you ain’t generally afraid,” continued 
his companion, ‘‘ for you've been through all you say, 
and——”’ 

“T haven't said yet that I was going to let the 
Indians carry off the girl without trying to save her, 
but P 








“Then we will go at once.” | 





“ You jump towards the end like an unbroken colt, 
and would grab the bait without looking to see 


whether there wasn’t steel jaws under it. One musé 
have the cunning of a wolverine if he would get along 
in this world, and you know even that'll get caught if 
the line of traps is long enough. Besides, you know 
the beaver dam we found yesterday ?” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“We might get fifty skins,” was the reflective 
answer ; “and they would be worth x 

“ You are the very last man, Old Moscow, I should 
have thought of comparing such things to a woman, 
and she a beauty.” 

“I didn’t do anything of the kind,” replied the old 
man, blazing up with anger. 

“ But you were talking of them, and——” 

“ Well, put out the fire, take the traps and hide 
thom in the hollow of yonder tree, and put my 
private mark on it so that we can find it agai: —clear 
away all sigus of a recent camp and get ready to 
start.” 

“To take the trail ?” 

“No. If it be our duty to try and save the girl, 
it is just as much to take care of the old folks. I 
told them to keep quiet and not move until I saw 
them again, and that they couldn’t well help doing, 
for the thieving red-skins didn’t leave a single hoof 
to travel on. Yet that doesn’t matter. They can 
have ours for the time being. We shan’t need any 
horses.” 

“TI don’t fancy travelling after Indians on foot.” 

** You won't ueed to.” 

“T should like to know why ?” 

** Because I shall go alone.” 

Mentally vowing that he would not remain as 
guard for the bereaved parents, the younger trapper 
hastened to comply with the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and they rode swiftly towards where the 
anxious father and mother were waiting. Then his 
manhood was shamed into guiding them to a place 
of safety. 

Old Moscow remained behind with his iron frame 
standing as motionless as a statue—with his hands 
resting upon the muzzle of his long, heavy rifle uutil 
they were lost to sight. Then he carefully examined 
both his weapons and the ground, and started upon 
the most dangerous trail of his life—one which was 
far more than likely to end in a death of torture! 

Though many hours had elapsed Old Moscow was 
not long in deciding upon the proper direction to bo 








travelled. His trained eye could distinguish by sigus 


| that would have been unnoticed by the majority of 


men the footprints of a horse that must have been 
heavily laden, and guided in a measure at least while 
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the rest had been left uncontrolled. At first he thought 
it was but a subterfuge to mislead him, but he soon 

became convinced that such was not the fact, and 
ave audible expression to his ideas, as is frequently 
he case with those who live so much alone, 

“The red-skins believe they can blind any one that 
follows— make him think one of their horses has got 
away from the drove and is running wild, while they 
were driving therest aud taking the prisoner towards 
their camping-greunds. That might deceive a boy 
«or one who didn’t knew the prairies, but it ain’t mo 
use againsteuch eyes.es Heaven has blessed me with. 
A single horse carried ‘both the Indian and the girl, 
and—as I live he disn’t,bave much control over him 
cither, else he wouldn’tlet him head so much to:the 
south, where ‘he might ‘be certain he would fall in 
with enemies.” 

He stooped down aud examined still more clos¢}y | 
for a few moments--knelt and parted the grass go 
that there would be nothing to obstruct the view-— 
measured the length and depth of the steps care- 
fully, aud, with.e smile flashing across his face, con- 
tinued: 

“t's all justas plain asthe sights onmy rifle. The 
[udivn has been runaway with as much as the girl, 
and unlessihe throws himgelf off, which he won't be 
likely to do, there swen't be no stopping until the 
horse falls.down. ‘Tietis the nature of the beast 
when a -redeskin direst mounts him; he gets badly 
trightened «md rume es ‘long as he has wind and 
strength. Well, itemakes it all the plainer for me, 
und I shasi't bave more ‘than one to fight when the 
tug comes; amd Ian soon get back and trap the. 
beaver, afterall.” 


Having thus setéled the matter ip his own mind, | 





he again.slang hiswifle.over his sh 
with the long, swinging stride that years.of use had 
vendered naturel, and:that carried bim swiftly along. 
Yet night came on ‘befere he reached the spot where 
the over-tasked horse had fallen. Then he ‘seated 
himeelf in mid-praipie, ate of the frugal:stores heal- 
ways carried with him, drank very sparingly: i 
little canteen, and, without any covering save thesky, 
laid down to rest. 

Once or twice his shumbers were disturbed by the 
cush of a wolf-driven deer; but the long hours passed 
without serious molestation, and with the first streak 
vt light he was again afoot, and noon brought him to 
tle spot where the Indian had camped and cooked 
lis rude breakfast, 

He examined everything with the utmost attention 
-——remaiked particularly the method in which the 
sticks had been laid in building the fire—the foot- 
prints, and where the warrior and girl had rested. A 
uvok could not have been more plain to a scholar, 
and he could have told with wonderful minuteness, 
and just as clearly as if he had been present, all 
that had passed. But, most of all, a rudely made 
-_ evidently improvized bow and arrows interested 

im. 

* The red-skin didu’t have any weapons with him, 
except it might bea knife aud tomahawk,” he mut- 
tored, savagely, as he reflected how the poor girl had 
been kept buand, and made to obey the will of one 
whose race he so much hated, ‘Certainly he didn’t 
have anything to kill game with, or he wouldn’t have 
condescended to have made and used such things as 
these. He was ashamed to carry them home! I don’t 
wonder. He would have been laughed at by all the 
boys and squaws. Pretty things them for a warrior 
to use!” and he contemptuously kicked them aside. 
“* Well, he doesn’t mean to kill her, that’s some little 
comfort ; he will take her to the village aud make her 
his wife. But there will be two words to that if Old 
Moscow don’t miss fire like a used-up flint.” 

Without wasting any more time than was :neces- 
sury, he again started upon his journey, and with 
feclings deeply interested travelled at a speed that 
«linost—if not quite— equalled the horse he was fol- 
lowing. 

Soou he was astonished by the sight of the animal 
slowly picking his way back. Instiuct—it might 
almost be called reason—was guiding him, and he 
would have continued upon the trail until he had ar- 
rived at the spot where he had Jast seen his master 
had he not been intercepted. But, startled at the 
sight of a human figure suddenly presented before 
lis vision, he threw his head high in the air, sniffed 
suspiciously, wheeled, darted off to a little distance, 
stopped, aud began pawing the earth uueasily. 

-\ sudden movement or advance upon the part of 
the trapper would have instantly caused him to put 
many rods betwesn them, if he had not altogether 
disappeared. 

Bur Old Moscow was horse as well as wood and 
prairie wise. He stretched out his hand invitingly, 
aud remained as motionless as if carved from marble, 
knowing that curiosity would overcome fear, and that 
the horse would advance—slowly, it might be, but 
certainly until his nose touched his fingers. The 
secret that nu horse is afraid of anything he has 





once had the opportunity of smelling was well known 
to him,as it is to all true Western hunters, and he 
patiently waited the result. 

He was not mistaken. Circling round, but con- 
stantly drawing nearer, the animal approached, drew 
back, approached again,touched the motionless fingers, 
became bolder, and at length permitted the hand 
of the.trapper to glide softly up from the black muzzle 
and rab the eyes and ears and pat him familiarly. 

That accomplished, Old Moseow was not long in 
detaching his belt and slipping it round the still- 
arched neck, so as to effectually prevent escape, 
though without the.slightest movement .to.make him 
timid or alarmed. It must be perfect ‘friendship and 
trust between the hunter and his steed, and their 
bond of union must be love. 

That finally established, Old Moseow led him into 
the cover of the bushes, placed him so that'he could 
feed at ease, then began to make a critical examina- 
tion. But the moment he did so an exclamation of 
terrible alarm burst from his lips : 

“Blood! blood! Then'there has deena foul diced 
done, and Ihave found the-end of «my trail without 


even getting to it. Yes,” she continuedias heturned 


ithe ‘horse -round, so that the sunlight would fall on 
thespots of deep crimson clearly defined upon the 
light sorrel hide. “Yes, the red fiend has become 
tired of guarding his-eaptive, or she has tried to,get 
away,or he was @fraid she would become the :prize 
of some otherwarrior,end he hes buried his:‘toma- 
hawk in her beautiful head, and torn away her scalp. 
awith ite ‘long,silken hair. Heaven forgive him, 
if it be its pleasure, but I never-will, Yes, it is all 
ames #8 an otter slide at low water. The 

became friglitenedat:the smell of bleed, threw 
the murderer, and ran away, even while ‘he was 
butchering the poor girl.” 


His wiew of the matter was a very correct one. 


unter the cireumstanees, especially as he was. con- 
firmed in it by finding few threads of fine woman's 
‘hair mingled with ‘the goarser ones of the horse’s 
menue. the struggle ‘he fancied had in reality 
taken place such a thing would be very likely to oc- 
eur, and, upon closer examination, he found them 


@iso stained and eletted with blood, and it would 


have needed the tongue of an angel to have conviuced 
him thatthe girl had not been brutally scalped— 
had not fallen a victim to either the jealousy or re- 
venge of the Indian. 

With the greatest care he gathered every particle 
of the glossy and golden hair, cleaned it from stain, 
braided it with the utmost nicety, wrapped it in fresh 
leaves, and placed it in the bosom of his hunting- 
shirt. 

He would preserve the little braid with all a miser’s 
care and lover’s tenderness, but it would simply be to 
give it tothe poor old, and, as he firmly believed, 
childless parents, and the rough hand he drew over 
his eyes attested the depth of his feelings. But very 
soon his temper underwent en entire change, and 
sorrow was lost in the thirst for vengeance. 

“I was wrong, entirely wrong,” he muttered, vin- 
dictively, through his set teeth, “to think of my trail 
having come to an end. Even if the poor girl is dead 
I've much todo. I must find the mangled body, and 
bury it, if the wolves have left enough, then I must 
find the Indian; and when we do meet, then e 

What he intended to do was told by the manner in 
which he clutched the stock of his rifle and the han- 
dle of his kuife—not by words. 

Almost before the sentence could have been finished 
he was again upon the trail—not, however, until he 
had freed the horse and started him upon the course 
he was going when he arrested his progress. 

The majority of men would have taken him as an aid 
to their journey, but Old Moscow was too crafty, too 
well versed in Indian character, to do so foolish a 
thing. An American horse was far too valuable to 
be lightly lost,.and he would certainly be trailed, and 
to divert him from his natural instincts would be to 
give notice of the presence of an enemy. 

The halt he had made occupied some time, and he 
again pressed rapidly forward until he came to the 
spot where the ground had been torn up by struggles, 
and was plainly marked by blood. ‘There he found 
fragments of a woman’s dress, more strands of 
shining hair, and the marks of a body having been 
dragged towards a neighbouring stream. 

With a strange feeling of awe, such as he had never 
known before, he crept to and looked over the rocky 
brink, hoping yet fearing to find the object of his 
search. It was some distance to the bottom. The 
water was clear and running smoothly, and he was 
not long in deciding that there was no corpse lying 
beneath the tide, yet he hesitated about following 
any farther. Certainly no Indian ever took so much 





trouble before, and why should this one? He pon- 
dered long upon the mystery, but there was no way 
to unravel it save by investigation, and he began re- 
luctantly to descend. 

“It isn’t natural,” he grumbled, “and I’m foolish to 





think of doing it, for I’m next to certain there is a 
trap somewhere, Yet there is no other way to find 
out what has become of the girl—that’s just what] 
am here for.” 

Nothing could have deterred him after that thought. 
He swung himself lightly down the uneven face of 
the rocks, and began to slowly make his way to the 
bottom. To accomplish it needed a strong hand, 
quick eye, and sure foot, and he was more than equal 
to the task under ordinary circumstances. But just 
as he was midway he sawa sight that made him for. 
= his customary caution, and he came very near 
falling. 


Lying between two.sharp rocks, in a position that 
prevented its being seen from almost any other point, 
was the body of poor girl of whom he was in 
earch. She lay with her face turned from him, her 
hands apparently resting mnder it, the long hair 
streaming like threads of gold over the white shoul- 
ders—whether scalped or not he could not determine, 
but the limp form was positive evidence to his mind 
that no lifewemained. 

“ He has-eertainly killed her,” he ground out from 
between his @lenched teeth, “then dragged-her along 
aud thrown her down so that she couldn’t easily be 
found. Well;” end he sighed heavily, * there’s no- 
thing more that/I can do for‘the:poor soul but to bury 
her, say a word.or two of er, then,” his brow 
darkened, “ then follow the Indian, find out who he 
was, and send him after her apon:tie long, dark trail.” 

He descended still farther, but found it -mecessary 
to lay aside his:rifle and use both hands, and bend 
down so.as to reach the He looked anxiously 
round,.and listened long end attentively. All was 
the most perfect silence. It coulii not be that any 
danger was lurking near, so, placing his trusty wea- 

n carefully aside, he stretched himself at full length 

the side of «a little cleft in the rocks, and ex- 
tended his arms downward. But he could only reach 
the body with:the:tips of his fingers, and was endea- 
vouting ‘to reach still lower when, in an instant, his 
wrists svere grasped by an iron-landed warrior upon 
either side, and he was held as ina vice, while others 
sprang upon him from behind and -tied him beyond 
the possibility of resistance. 

Then he was rudely drawn to a level space, and in 
a moment after the girl was lifted from the little 
chasm and placed so that he could not only see she 
was unscalped but alive and uninjured. 

All was plain to him now, and he vehemently re- 
proached himself for being deceived. The girl had 
been placed as a bait and he trapped. But he had 
little time for thought. 

As soon as the insidious red-skins had given vent 
to their joy both captives were forced to their feet and 
hurried away to tue mountains, 





CHAPTER II. 
Hope withering fled, and Mercy sighed eg a 
yron. 

Tue carnival of gluttony and brutality that always 
follows the takiug of prisoners aud stock by the red- 
men lasted for two days. At least they did not suffi- 
ciently recover from its effecis to give any attention 
to the male prisoner until that time. Then, as they 
had determined that he should die a death of torture 
to give éclat to the marriage of the white girl with 
their chief, they went to the wigwam where he had 
been left, but, to their intense astonisliment, found 
that it was empty ! 

A dozen of the braves would have sworn that he 
had been left bound in the strongest manner, and not 
one could even surmise how he had managed to get 
free. 

Greater still was their surprise when they ascer- 
tained that the girl also had gone. 

Tiere was no one who could have enlightened them 
beside the prisoners and an old squaw, who was the 
most fiendish in-her outcries at being thus robbed of 
the pleasure of the anticipated torture. Gold—for 
the old trapper was frugal of his earnings—and his 
little canteen of fire-water had worked upon her 
avarice and thirst ; the bands had been loosened and 
they had crawled away under cover of the darkness, 
and were miles upon their homeward journey before 
their flight was discovered. Then all was confusion, 
and horses were mounted and runners despatched in 
every direction. : 

But Old Moscow had cunningly covered his trail, 
had used every known artifice to conceal it, had in- 
vented others, and the scouts were like hounds at 
fault, running this way and that, doubling upon them 
selves, and ever returning to the same point. There 
was one, however, who determined to fathom the 
mystery by a bold stroke, } 4 

The chief who had been robbed of the girl he in- 
tended to marry that very day did not linger for any 
clue to the trail to be found. With a more actively 
working mind, auda clearer insight into the facts, he 
decided that they would attempt to reach the nearest 
white settlement, and, heading his horse in that 
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direction, drove him forward without giving the 
jeast heed to the almost certain fact that he would 
pass beyond their place of concealment. For that, 
however, he cared nothing, It was his purpose to 
vet aliead, reach a poiut between them and their 
frends, lie in ambush until they came up, then 
coolly shoot down the man before he could have any 
chance for resistance, rush upon the girl, and carry 
her back to the worst possible phase of human slavery. 
Thoce who would compare it to any other know 
nothing of the position of a captive white woman 
when compelled to be the wife of a brutal Indian. 

But the fugitives knew nothing of the plans of the 
warrior, and were happily pursuing their way, From 
the moment of their leaving the vicinity of the wig- 
wams they had pushed forward at their utmost speed, 
pausing only to rest as the delicate constitution of 
ihe girl required, and to procure some food of which 
the trapper stood in great need, he having been en- 
tirely without since his capture, and indeed for many 
hours before. With hunger appeased, though not 
satisfied, they started again, and night brought them 
in sight of a range of high,hills, 

“They,” said Old Moscow, in the most cautious 
of whispers, “‘are close to the river, and when we 
get there we may laugh atall the Indians on the 

rairie.” 
air Let us hasten then, my good friend!” exclaimed 
the girl, eagerly. 

“ Softly, softly, my child! ‘There’s no one. but 
Him "—and he pointed reverently to the sky—* that 
can tell what danger lies between here and there, 
Besides, it is many miles, even as the crow flies, and 
the way we will have togo will bea roundabout one.” 

“ You think, then, that there is hidden danger?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“T never think, but am always on the look-out for 
it. Now just rest yourself a bit, and we'll go on 
again.” 
eT am not very tired, and would rather wait until 
we gain some safe place.” 

“Poor child! How your heart flies homeward to 


your old father and mother like a dove to its nest! 
But you'll not see them until the going down of an- 
other sun.” 
“What! 
aight ?” 
“It may be more than one, though I don’t think so. 


remain in this wilderness another 


But no one can tell how many turnings there will be 
in a trail before you:get tothe end. 1’ve been days 
getting to the point I calculated to reach in an hour, 
aud all on account ef the watching red-skins. How- 
ever, we'll do the best we can, and after I’ve seen 
youina place of safety L'llcome back and find my 
rifle. There isn’t another like it in the whole world.” 

Stead ly again they walked forward until the night 
shadows gathered and forced them to camp. 

To press on in the darkness was simply to court 
danger, and as soon as Old Moscow found a place 
suited to his mind he announced his determination 
to stop, very much to the regret of his fair com- 
panion. But she might as well have talked to stone. 

Without the slightest answer he gathered the 
softest branches to make her a bed, and placed 
others thickly round to screen her from the wind. 

“We can’t have any supper to-night,” he said; 
“but that isn’t of much account. You'll sleep all the 
lighter, and your appetite will be the keener in the 
morning. So good night. Say your prayers, and 
don’t be frightened. Old Moscow will keep guard 
over you.” 

“Are you not going to.sleep? You certainly must 
need rest.” 

“Me sleep! No, I ain’t in need of any. 
talk, Good night.” 

He did not finish the sentence as he had intended. 
If he had it would have run.thus : 

“ Me sleep, and both of us wake up in eternity !” 

But he wisely refrained from saying anything 
that would awaken her fears ; and, having seen that 
lie was as comfortable as possible under the cireun- 
stances, he withdrew to a little distance, placed his 
back against a tree, and prepared to pass the night. 

If he had beenarmed, as was usually the case, he 
Would have thought nothing of it. But it was 
strange, after so many years of frontier life, to be 
‘ven fer a single instant where ‘he could not place 
tis hand upon rifle, knife, and hatchet, and he missed 
them sadly. Never before had he so much realized 
the dangerous life he was leading. This was partly 
from having a girl under his care, and partly from 
being Weaponless, and their combined effects nade 
lim excessively cautious and fertile in expedients. 

Without the slightest noise he stripped off his 
bunting-shirt, found a log, stretched the one over the 
other, bound it around with his belt, placed ‘his cap 

Upon it, leaned it against the tree, and hid himself 

"1 aneighbouring clump of bushes. It was an old 

"use, as he well knew, yet might serve an important 

Pu'pose—especially if the clouds continued to obscure 

the moon, 


But don’t 





But never had he passed such long and tedious | 
hours. It seemed as if the morning would never 
dawn, and it required all bis self-control to keep 
from rising and wandering about. More than once 
he was upon the point of going to see if the girl had 
not been spirited away—if no harm had come to her. 
But he knew it would not do—that others might be 
watching as closely as he was, and that the least ex- 
posure of his person might bring about the very end 
he had so much reason to fear. 

Another hour passed, and he knew by the stirring 
of the birds in their nests that it would soon be day ; 
and he was congratulating himself that he would soon 
be able to see his way, when his keen ears caught an 
unusual sound—the crackling of branches under a 
heavy—thongh cautiously placed—foot. He knew it 
might be bear or Indian, but in either case the dan- 
ger would be immivent, for save his naked hands he 
had no means of defence. <A very ‘brief time made 
the matter clear. 

The dark form of an Indian came stealing softly 
through the bushes, aud a single glance told him 
that, though it was not the chief who had abducted 
the girl, it was one equally dangerous—a broad- 
shouldered, brawny, savage warrior. 

“If I only had even a knife,” he muttered, almost 
aloud, ‘I'd soon put an end to this night-prowling 
reptile, and there would be a good ehance for a 
funeral. But he shan't lay a finger on the golden- 
haired scalp of the girl anyhow, unless my time 
has come ; if it has then may the blessed angels take 
me home.” 

The quick eye of the Indian noticed the recently 
cut and arranged bushes, His woodcraft told him that 
none ever grew exactly in that fashion, though so skil- 
fully had they been placed that even he was fora mo- 
ment deceived. With the light tread of a prey-seeking 
panther, he drew near and knelt down; he parted 
the bushes gently and looked within. Then, in spite 
of his habitual caution,a murmur of gratification 
escaped his lips. But he was far too cunning to dis- 
turb her slumbers. If she was to be found thus, the 
trapper would not be very distant ; and, rising again, 
he looked searchingly round. ‘I'he counterfeit man 
met his sight; he crouched, drew his knife and 
placed it between his teeth, grasped his tomahawk 
firmly, and disappeared. 

“ He is going tocreep round like a snake and strike 
the poor man in his back !’’ silently laughed Old Mos- 
cow, so well was he pleased with the result of his plan. 

Then he followed the example of his subtle enemy, 
and crept along to gain his rear. 

But. it. was very slow work for both, and faint light 
was beginning to streak upward in the East before 
the Indian had reached the tree, and with a rapid 
whirl of his hatchet had driven it deeply into what 
he supposed to be the head of his sleeping enemy. 
Instantly the fraud was discovered, but so powerful 
had been the blow that the tomahawk was not easily 
drawn out again, and before it could be accomplished 
the trapper (who had calculated upen this) had 
sprung forward and grappled with him. 

Then began such a terrible battle as but few have 
witnessed—as has neyer taken place save upon the 
Far Western frontier, when the dauntless, roving 
white hunter and the savage red-man meet, with 
little probability of life for either—a wildwood duel 
unmatched by any other of earth. 

Though taken at a disadvantage, the Indian 
warrior quickly regained his lost ground. His giant 
strength baffled the efforts of the trapper to pinion 
his arms, and though he could not absolutely tear 
himself away he so far broke the hold as to grasp 
his knife and strike furiously. 

Yet it was with little effect, for the wary eye and 
rapid changes of body of his antagonist rendered 
abortive all attempts to reach a vital point. For the 
slight flesh wounds Old Moscow cared nothing— 
indeed, could scarcely be said to have felt them. 

For a long time the battle was continued without 
a sound escaping the lips of either. But for the knife 
it would have been a simple trial of strength—a 
wrestling match. 

Now, however, the advantage was greatly upon one 
side, and Old Moscow was not slow to realize the fact. 
He saw that unless the scales could be more equally 
balanced he would be certain to get the worst of the 
encounter—he felt blood dripping from more than 
one ‘wound, which, though it might be slowly, would 
certainly drain away his strength, and at last make 
him an easy prey, and instantly a desperate purpose 
was formed and executed. 

It was to give his museular arm as a fair sheath 
for the weapon, and either break the blade or wrench 
the knife from the grasp of the Indian. 

That he might lose his arm he well knew, and 
that if he did not the pain would be terrible, but be 
gave it no heed or second thought. It was no time 
then to think of future contingencies or after suffer- 
ing, for unless he speedily changed the tide of battle 





death would put an end to both. 


Calmly, as if be were about to do the most mat- 
ter-of-fact thing in the world, Old Moscow watched 
for the opportunity to carry out his desperate pur- 
pose, and when it came he released his hold with and 
extended his left arm and received the heavy blow. 
He felt the cold steel pass through it, and by a sud- 
den and powerful twisting, he broke the blade away 
close to the handle and resumed the struggle with it 
sticking firmly in the solid flesh. 

Now, indeed, it became a hand-to-hand battle ; and, 
nearly equally matched, it was long and desperately 
continued. A looker-on could scarcely have seen 
any advantage gained by either party, and accident 
alone could decide it. A single false step—the slack- 
ing of the grasp for an instant—and it would be all 
over for one or the other. Their strength was mo- 
mentarily growing less—each was doing his utmost 
to choke the other! Suddenly the hands of the 
Indian relaxed, and without a groan he fell backward 
and lay rigid in death. 

For some time Old Moscow, so near was he also 
to the grave, scarcely comprehended that the battle 
was over. Life had been almost choked out of him, 
and'he staggered to a tree and leaned against it. 
But with his senses partially restored he looked 
wildly round—glanced at the prostrate Indian, 
then at the spot to which the struggle had brought 
them. It was some distance from where they had at 
first grappled—was but a few steps from where a 
wall of perpendicular rocks rose hundreds of feet 
above the valley beneath. Had the struggle lasted 
but a few moments longer, and they had gone a few 
feet farther, they would have fallen over the brink and 
both been crushed into a never-to-be recognized mass 
or torn into countless atoms. 

After a silent prayer for his escape the old trapper 
applied his teeth to the broken blade and attempted 
to draw it out. Lodged among the muscles of his 
upper arm, the slightest motion of it caused him to 
shudder and grow pale. Still there was no other 
course, and the longer it was delayed the more difli- 
cult and painful would be the operation. 

Had his companion been other than a girl he would 
have called upon her for assistance, but he kuew she 
would be useless, and more than likely faint at the 
sight of his condition. 

Left thus entirely to himself, his efforts became 
still more desperate, and, after great bodily suffering, 
the keen blade was at last drawn out, and, in the pe- 
tulance of the moment, he threw it far over the 
cliff. 

But well would it have been had he retained it 
against the hour of need. 

The thought flashed through his brain the instant 
he had committed the act of folly. it was totally 
unlike the man—and he still ina wilderness, far from 
friends, surrounded by enemies, and without food or 
the means of procuring it. But it was too late now 
to repent, and his smarting wounds forced themselves 
upon his notice. 

To gather strips of bark and spider’s web was but 
the work of a few moments, and, resuming his seat, 
he stanched the blood and bound up the cuts. 

Something, however, startled him, aud he looked 
sharply round. 

He could distinctly see the body of the dead In- 
dian, but it appeared as if it must have drawn nearer 
to him—that there was not the same space between 
them as when he last gazed:upon it, 

Ho rubbed his hand quickly over his eyes and 
looked again, but could discover nothing, and smiled 
at the folly of his thoughts. 

The man had certainly fallen dead, and how could 
he stir? Still he was not satisfied, and though amid 
the conflicting emotions of his unexpected escape he 
might have been mistaken as to the location of the 
corpse he was determined not to be so again, and 
carefully noted its position by the surrounding trees. 

Had he not felt very much weakened by the severe 
strain upon his muscles and the copious flow of blood, 
he would have risen up, gone to the body ef his 
fallen foeman, and at once satisfied himself as to 
whether his eyes had deceived him. 

That he determined soon to do. But first he would 
recover his breath and strength, and, feeling faint, Le 
bowed his head upon his hands and closed his eyes. 
Yet, careless as he apparently was, his ears were 
keenly sensitive to every sound, and scarcely five 
minutes had elapsed before a strange sound arrested 
his attention. 

oo crafty to raise his head or alter his position, 
to give the slightest intimation that he was aware of 
auy change in the noises of the woodlands, he re- 
mained as motionless as the rock upon which he was 
seated, and listened. 

A few moments convinced him that something or 
somebody was moving in his immediate vicinity. 
Reflection satisfied him that it must be the girl, and 
he smiled that he had not thougkt of it sooner. It 
was fully daylight, and, no matter how tired she was, 
her anxiety would not permit her to slumber soundly 
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when it was more than time that they were resuming 
their journey. He started to his feet, looked quickly 
round, then reeled back, as one who had received a 
heavy blow. ’ 

The corpse had entirely disappeared ! F 

Quick as lightning it flashed through his brain 
that the man had been only stunned—partially choked 
—that he had recovered sufficiently to creep into some 
hiding-place, or—and the thought was madness —had 
stolen to the side of the sleeping girl and murdered 
her. He turned to go and learn the worst, but even 
as he did sc his late antagonist sprang upon, grappled 
with, and endeavoured to push him over the dizzy 
cliff! . 

A few moments sooner he might have succeeded, 
almost without a struggle. Now Old Moscow was 
ina measure prepared for the assault, and their hands 
were fastened upon each other at the same moment. 
But it was not the purpose of the Indian that the 
battle should be as protracted as the former one had 
been. 

Had he succeeded in crawling behind his enemy 
before being detected he would have instantly hurled 
him over the precipice, to be crushed upon the rocks 
hundreds of feet beneath. Now it might be that in 
order to accomplish his purpose he would have to 
give up his own life. And he would not hesitate 
to do so, for never was passion more at a white 
heat. 

At the best he was the rival of the trapper in 
strength and endurance, and now he had every ad- 
vantage—more perfect rest, no loss of blood, and 
superiority of position, for the white man was be- 
tween him and the brow of the mighty cliff! 

If he could retain this last advantage he must cer- 
tainly conquer. All there was for him to do was to 
keep firm footing, and push the trapper back step by 
step—even inch by inch would answer, for the dis- 
tance soon narrowed down to a few feet. 

But despair, added to the never-quailing courage 
of Old Moscow, made him an enemy hard to cope 
with, and he was the very last to yield while a par- 
ticle of life remained. 

Herculean were the efforts put forth by the trap- 
per to avert the fate which he was fully conscious 
was in store for him unless he could be successful in 
his endeavours to maintain his ground, while his an- 
tagonist with equal determination strove to his 
utmost to improve the advantage he had already 
acquired. 

Slowly though surely the Indian was pushing 
the trapper towards the brink of destruction, and a 
grim smile played over his savage features as he re- 
doubled his exertions and hastened to put an end to 
the no longer doubtful battle. 

For Old Moscow was rapidly growing weaker, his 
resistance more feeble, his breath fainter, his knees 
trembling under him, and his feet slipping. Te felt 
that for him the trail had indeed come to an end— 
that the dividing line between him and eternity had 
narrowed down to almost nothing—that a few, very 
few more pulsations of the heart, and his sun would 
be darkened by the grave, 

But yet there was no cowardly giving up. If the 
Indian must win—and he knew that he must—it 
should only be at the last moment; and, besides, he 
had a duty to do—a fearful responsibility resting up- 
on his shoulders. He must warn the girl—if still 
alive—of her danger, and give her an opportunity to 
escape before it would be too late, and for the first 
time loud shouts burst from iis lips as he called to 
her to save herself, 

The war-cry of the Indian rang forth in answer— 
then changed into a ring of triumph, and his eyes 
flashed forth the fires of gratified revenge. With 
startling dexterity he transferred his hands to the 
throat of the exhausted trapper, and even as the 
wretched girl darted towards them with hands and 
voice uplifted in horror, the red warrior forced his 
antagonist to the very outmost limit of the firm 
ground, and he fell backwards over it. 

Fell, but even as he was doing so his legs became 
entangled in the rock-locked roots of a tree, and sus- 
tained his weight as he hung head downwards, while 
the force the Indian had used to the final accom- 
plishment of his purpose, and the sudden giving way 
of resistance on the part of Old Moscow, carried him 
entirely over, and he was suspended above the deep 
gulf sustained only by the grasp upon the throat of 
the man above him, 

Never was there a more terrible situation. Butas 
if there was not yet sufficient of horror, when the 
giving way of the tree roots would hurl both down, 
when the slipping of his hands would send him 
whirling through the air for hundreds of feet only to 
fall upon the sharp and ragged points of the rocks— 
serpents that had been disturbed in their dens sbot 

forth their hideous heads and spitefully thrust their 
— and venomed tongues into the very face of the 
ndian, 


These things—so terrible in description, but a 





thousand times more so in reality—the horror- 
stricken girl saw for an instant, then fell to the 
ground insensible, while the living swung like a pen- 
dulum over the chasm from the dying, for Old Mos- 
cow was in the last stages of strangulation, and the 
serpents hissed and rattled their scales, and darted 
forth their tongues like red lightning. 
(To be continued.) 








LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


———__»>_—— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE consternation of both Captain Holm and 
Squire Todhetly at Tessa’s discovery of her mother’s 
picture in the old portfolio of sketches was over- 
whelming. 

They looked at each other blankly with wild and 
startling eyes, while Tessa gazed upon the little 
sketch in a species of ecstasy, seeing in the picture 
the lovely girlish face that had haunted all her 
dreams. 2 

Captain Holm broke the dread silence by a stifled 
imprecation at Todhetly’s carelessness, but his 
words reached Tessa’s ears only in a low, incoherent 
muttering. 

“‘ Whose picture is this ?”” again demanded Tessa, 
drawing a long inspiration as she looked up at last 
into Todhetly’s face. “It isno fancy sketch. I 
have seen this lady somewhere, I know, long, long 
ago, in my very early childhood. ‘Tell me, Squire 
Todhetly,” and her bright face grew eager and 
tremulous ; ‘‘ was she not my mother ?” 

Todhetly looked apprehensively towards Holm. 
The latter had averted his face and taken up a news- 
paper, thus tacitly throwing the whole burden of 
explanation upon his host. That he was intently 
listening to every word of Tessa and Todhetly his 
manner and attitude indicated. 

‘What a strange thing instinct is!” said Tod- 
hetly, making up his mind on the instant to ‘ carry 
the matter with a high hand,’ and resolving to make 
capital for himself by winning Tessa’s confidence, 
if that were possible. ‘“ You were but a mite of a 
child when she died, but that is a picture of your 
mother at your age, or a little earlier.” 

*“* My mother!” breathed Tessa, softly, as if mur- 
muring a prayer, her tearful gaze again settling 
upon the sketch, 

Holm’s paper rustled angrily. 

“Your father cannot bear to hear her name ut- 
tered,’’ said Todhetly, in a voice barely loud enough 
to reach the strained hearing of the captain. ‘She 
—it is hard to say it to her daughter, but I must 
do so in justice to Holm—she caused your father a 
great deal of sorrow, misery, and shame. He can- 
not bear to hear her name mentioned——” 

**T will believe nothing ill of her,’’ interrupted 
Tessa, in a passionate voice. ‘“ The owner of that 
face could have done nothing wrong. Look into the 
pure eyes ; at the sensitive, noble face ; at the proud, 
firm mouth! She never did a disgraceful action— 
and you must not tell meso!” 

““Some of the most wicked women in the world 
have been very fair and beautiful,” sighed Todhetly. 

‘** But she was not wicked, I will not believe it.” 

“‘ She broke your father’s heart,’’ said the squire, 
artfully. “ She wrecked his life. Poor fellow! If 
you had known him as I remember him in his youth, 
you would wonder that one woman could have 
wrought the change.” 

“Did you know my mother?” asked Tessa, 
abruptly. 

“* Ah, yes, I saw her repeatedly. Holm and I be- 
longed to a regiment that was quartered in her 
neighbourhood. I made several sketches of her 
face for Holm. This picture was less what she was, 
Miss Tessa, than what she promised to be. She was 
sallow and thin, but there were in her possibilities 
of wonderful beauty. Let me beg of you never to 
speak of her to your father; and, as for the picture, 
I will destroy it.” 

He reached out his hand for it, but Tessa held it 
beyond his reach. 

“It is my mother’s picture—all I have in the 
world to speak to me of her, and it shuuld be mine,” 
she said. ‘ You must let me keep it, Squire Tod- 
hetly, It is worthless to you, but it is priceless to 
me.” 


She rolled up the sketch and put it in her pocket. 

Todhetly, with a discomfited look, took up the 
portfolio and returned it to the ancient cabinet. 

‘“* Your father will not be pleased if you retain that 
picture, I fear, Miss Holm,” he said when he re- 
turned to her. 

“He cannot refuse to allow me to keep my 
mother’s picture,” answered Tessa, quietly. 

“One would think,” said Todhetly, “ that the 
memory of your mother, with all her faults, is 
dearer to you than the actual presence of your 
father!” 

Tessa’s face changed slightly, and a troubled ex- 
pression quivered about her sensitive mouth 





“TI refuse to believe that my mother had any 
grave faults,” she said; ‘ and, as to my father, | 
am not yet acquainted with him. With me, a love 
for my mother is instinctive. My affection for my 
father must be a growth of time.” 

Holm again rustled his paper loudly, and muttered 
a stifled imprecation. P 

Tessa was silentand thoughtful for a brief space, 
during which a carriage entered at the open gates 
and rolled up the drive. 

It was the Heathstead barouche, as Todhetly 
recognized at a glance, and was occupied by Mrs, 
Gwynne, who reclined upon the rear scat in great 
state, with her voluminous purple silk dranery 
heaped around her, a Wery small purple bonnet 
perched on her ponderous arrangement of hair, and 
with an ermine sacque enveloping the upper part of 
her immense figure. Her purple-gloved hands were 
thrust intoa tiny ermine muff. She looked even more 
red and em ater than usual, and an expression of 
severity made her fat face almost rigid. 

“My cousin Molly!” said the squire, in dismay, 
having heard a humorous account from Holm of 
the captain’s interview with Mrs. Gwynne. “She 
has come to give mea rating, I suppose. Now to 
receive it.” 

He arose and went out to meet his cousin, assist. 
ing her to alight, a task requiring considerable time 
and patience. 

Then, puffing heavily, and quite out of breath, 
Mrs. Gwynne seized the arm of the stout squire, and 
was conducted into the house, and into a room 
across the wide hall from the drawing-room. 

There was no fire in this room, and the air was 
chill and damp, indicating that it was seldom used, 
Mrs. Gwynne sank heavily upon the nearest seat and 
shivered, her countenance becoming a lively purple 
in hue. 

“This is decidedly hospitable, Todhetly,” she 
said, complainingly. ‘ But I suppose the drawing. 
room is given up to your guests!’’ and she sneered. 
“T saw my late governess sitting at the window as 
Idrove up. Shameless creature! I suppose she 
does not know or care that it is highly improper for 
her to visit at the house of an unmarried gentle- 
man.’ 

“ Her father is with her,” suggested Todhetly. 

“ Hor father? I suppose the person who called 
for her this morning is her father? He insulted me 
shamefully, Todhetly, and in my own house too 
—took me for a cook, and called me ‘good 
woman’ and ‘worthy creature.’ I declare I was 
almost paralyzed with anger and astonishment. | 
have come here to warn you that these persons are 
scheming to entrap you into a marriage, and to in- 
sist that you dismiss them from your house this 
very day.” 

Todhetly smiled at her suggestion, and at the 
domineering tone in which it was uttered. 

“ Tam sorry that you don’t like my friends, Molly,” 
he said, coolly, ‘‘ but I can’t turn them out of my 
house to please you, you know.” 

“Then you have no sense of your family dignity ? 
No consideration for me—a Todhetly ?” 

“ Well, you see, a man must think of himself first 
of all,” said the squire, good-naturedly. ‘ Captain 
Holm belongs to a fine old family, very rich-——” 

“But they cast him off. You told me so years 
ago. The man has been your ruin, Tom. He led 
you into bad courses, and brought a great deal of 
sorrow upon your parents. He is no gentleman, and, 
if you have any regard for my wishes, you will send 
him away immediately. Is it possible that you do 
not see what the pair are aiming at? They would 
like to rule the Grange——”’ 

“‘There’s no use in talking in that tone to me, 
Molly,” said the squire, impatiently. “ You have 
acted very foolishly towards Miss Holm from the be- 
ginning, and you may as well understand first as 
last that I am her suitor, and that I mean to marry 
her.” 

Mrs. Gwynne uttered a shriek of dismay. 

“ You will allow that minx to rule here ?” she ex- 
claimed. d 

“You had better speak of her differently,” said 
Todhetly, his face darkening. ‘‘ She will be Mrs. 
Todhetly in one month from to-day, whether she 1s 
willing or not.” : 

“ As if she would not jump at the chance!” cried 
Mrs. Gwynne, rather inelegantly. ‘‘And you have 
kept single all your life, ‘Tom, to get taken in by 
that shameless governess creature at last? [am 
shocked. You need not expect me to recognize her 
as your wife. Why, you told me once, about the 
time you went out to Canada, that there was some 
scandal about this Captain Holm and his wife, and 
that Mrs. Holm’s, father paid money to keep tie 
matter out of the papers. After you came back to 
England, when I asked you about the fellow, you 
said he had gone to the bad, and that his wile had 
married a person of quality. You must remember 
telling me so. These people that get divorces never 
amount to anything, and the scandal is terrible. 
No doubt this girl’s mother and father were — 
improper. ‘I'he mother may have found some foolish 
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nobleman to give her the shelter of his name, but 
in that case she won’t recognize the offspring of her 
first marriage. They are a bad lot, Tom, and I ad- 
yise you to rid yourself of them.” 

“You might as well talk such nonsense to a 
wooden post as to me,” said Todhetly, in a tone of 
aanoyance. “I know what I am about. You can 
be polite to Miss Holm or not, just as you please, 
put if you are not you will regret it. She will bea 

eat heiress some day, and I love her.” 

“ An heiress ?” sneered Mrs. Gwynne. “I suppose 
Captain Holm told you so. Ishould have nape you 
were too old a bird to be caught with such chaff. 
Do not say I did not warn you. The man insulted 
me grossly—cook, indeed !—and I wouldn't forgive 
him if he turned out to be Duke of Kamschatka, and 
had the wealth of the Rothschilds. ‘ Worthy crea- 
ture!’ He will learn if I am a ‘ worthy creature’ 
if you are so infatuated as to marry his daughter. 
You have connived at his insults I daresay. You 
have not treated me with common civility since I 
eame into your house, Thomas Todhetly. You have 
put me into a cold room, and behaved very badly to 
me. Under the circumstances I feel justified in 
leaving you to your fate, and warning you that the 
doors of Heathstead will be closed to you until you 
make a proper apology to me for what has ed, 
and until you have recovered from your foolish in- 
fatuation for that—that minx!” 

Mrs. Gwynne arose, swelling with indignation and 
self-importance, and, throwing her head back until 
the plumes of her bonnet touched her shoulder, 
swept outof the room. Todhetly followed her, angry 
and sullen. 

She was about to pass out to her carriage when 
the sound of voices in the drawing-room reached her 
ears, seeming to turn her self-righteous anger into 
an unreasoning fury. She swerved in her course, 
hurrying towards the drawing-room, and, throwing 
open the door widely, halted upon the threshold. 

Captain Holm was standing with his back to the 
fire, and Tessa still sat at the window. The father 
had just addressed some unimportant remark to his 
daughter, and the young girl was in the act of re- 
plying to him when the door was flung violently 
oper, and Mrs. Gwynne, flushed and apoplectic, 
looked in upon them with angry eyes. 

Captain Holm stared at her in haughty surprise, 
but she was too thoroughly aroused to heed him. 
Fixing her gaze upon Tessa, she said, with a sneer : 

“Thave been talking to my cousin, Miss Holm, 
about the impropriety of having a young lady in his 
bachelor establishment, The fact may injure his 
reputation. You know best whether you care to 
preserve yours. I own I don’t expect much from a 
girl of your history, but I advise you to leave your 
worthless father if you have any self respect, and 
goto your mother. No doubt you could force her 
to take you in, although she has another husband. 
She is a woman with a history’’—and Mrs. Gwynne 
indulged in another sneer—‘‘ but she may decide to 
rescue you from the scandal that made busy with 
her and hers.” 

With this outburst of her low and vulgar nature, 
and her spiteful malice, Mrs. Gwynne beat an 
—_ retreat to her carriage, and departed trium- 
phant. 

It is needless to say that her three hearers were 
alike overwhelmed with amazement. 

Todhetly turned red and pale by turns, and stood 
by the door utterly panic stricken. Captain Holm 
was paralyzed, and remained on the hearth as if 
turned to stone, save that his eyes blazed with de- 
moniac rage that must have appalled Mrs. Gwynne 
had she but seen it. 

Tessa became pale as any snowdrift, and looked 
at the two conspirators with wild appeal, but she 
could not command her voice to poe 5 Her hands 
- to her throat, a sudden constriction occurring 

ere, 

“If your ideas of hospitality to your invited 
guests permit them to be so grossly insulted, Tod- 
hetly,” said Holm, in a hoarse, unnatural voice, ‘I 
think I had better remove my daughter at once.” 
«.qeonfound the woman !’’ said Todhetly, violently. 

She has the nature of a low fishwife, and deals in 
Billingsgate as if it were her natural tongue. She 
Sprang a trap upon me. I never dreamed of her 
Coing in here. My doors will be shut against her 
henceforth. I will give orders to the servants never 
to allow her to enter my house.” . 

But these declarations did not appease the out- 
taged dignity and self-love of Captain Holm. He 
chafed under the insult with an increasing passion. 

I will not remain in a neighbourhood where I 
an likely to meet that vulgar, low-bred creature,” 
he asserted, “unless, indeed, I meet her as her 
rm pupetior. Ishall take my daughter to London 

Todhetly, in an agony of apprehension lest his 
Prize should slip from him, began to entreat and 
Srlogize so fluently that Holm finally allowed him- 
& to be pacified, and agreed to remain at the 
po ade but he was angry with himself for the con- 

Ssion, and became sullen and ill-natured. 





When peace had been in a manner restored 
Tessa’s clear voice was heard for the first time since 
the blow of Mrs. Gwynne had been dealt. The young 
girl had a firm and resolute expression, and her gray 
eyes glowed darkly as she said, calmly : 

“What did Mrs. Gwynne mean in her allusion to 
my mother ?”’ and a leabad from one to the other 
of the conspirators. “Is my mother living?” 

“T decline to answer any questious that are 
called up by that creature’s silly and vulgar attack,” 
said Captain Holm, peremptorily. ‘‘ She tried to 
bring discord into my relations with my daughter, 
but she will not succeed in making trouble. I will 
not take the pains to contradict her falsehoods.” 

7 Tessa’s clear eyes sought his face in keen scru- 
iny. 

“T am old enough, sir, to know the whole truth,” 
she said, firmly. ‘“ There was something in your faces 
when Mrs. Gwynne made her assertion that con- 
vinces me that there was truth in it. lask again—is 
my mother alive ?” 

** And I decline to answer,” said Holm, harshly. 

“Then you force me to find out the truth for my- 
self,” said Tessa, with quiet decision. ‘ Now that 
I have a suspicion upon the subject I will not rest 
until I know the whole truth. It would be better to 
confide in me, sir.’’ 

“Since you are so obstinate and unfilial,” said 
Captain Holm, scowling, “ I will tell you the truth. 
Your mother is alive!” 

“ Alive?” breathed Tessa. “ Alive?” 

Holm assented by bowing his head. 

‘** Where—where is she?” 

“Where you are not likely to see her!” returned 
Holm, ina domineering voice. ‘‘I will tell you some- 
thing of her story, since you force the truth from 
me, then I desire never to hear her name from your 
lips again. She was a bad woman,” and the villain’s 
eyes sparkled with delight at the audacity of his 
wicked assertion. ‘There was a divorce—scandal 
—and shame. She went abroad to hide herself ina 
foreign land. Afterwards she married a nobleman 
of the most upright character, but he happened to 
be as jealous asa Turk. She concealed from him 
her past history, lest he should refuse to marry her, 
or, having married her, should expel her from his 
house. She has borne to this second husband chil- 
dren, and is a proud, haughty, fashionable woman, 
bound up in her social rank and position. Her pre- 
sent husband does not dream that he has a prede- 
cessor living, or that his wife and her first hus- 
band were divorced, or that a child of the first mar- 
riage exists. If he did know these three facts, her 
ladyship would be ruined.”’ 

essa looked like one stricken with a sudden and 
terrible blow. She was silent for a few moments, 
then said, in a faint and quivering voice : 

* What is her name now?” 

“T cannot tell you,” said Holm. ‘“ Any appeal 
from you to her would ruin her. She is a rich and 
titled lady, and all she wants of you and me is to 
let her alone. All that she fears is that you or I 
may suddenly appear to her and claim relationship 
with her, and thereby ruin her!” 

Tessa’s cheeks glowed with a sudden scarlet. 
There was so much of bitterness, so much of genuine 
anger in Holm’s tone and manner, that she did not 
doubt his truthfulness. 

Her mother was a great and fashionable lady, she 
thought, her heart swelling, who only desired to be 
let alone by those who were connected with her 
ladyship’s past. 

“TI will not trouble her!” she said, ‘proudly, 
adding, in a pained, sorrowing voice, “‘ I would not 
bring one tear to her eyes, one pang of sorrow to her 
heart! Whatever she is, or has been, she is still 
my mother. I would not claim kinship with her, 
but I would like to see her at a little distance and 
know that she is my mother. I would not speak to 
her, but I would go away with her image in my 
heart to live there for ever.” 

Her passionate fervour seemed to touch Holm’s 


eart. 

‘** Perhaps I will allow you to see her some day,” 
he said. ‘‘ As I told you,’ and a sinister light shone 
mockingly in his eyes,“ she is a bad woman, and 
not a fit friend or counsellor even for her cast-off 
daughter. But I have no objection to your looking 
at her from a distance, if the opportunity should 
arise. For the present, however, I do not wish to 
hear her name from your lips. She must be dead 
to you until I choose to revivify her. The truth 
is, Tessa,” concluded Holm, with sudden savageness, 
his real nature leaping to the surface, ‘“‘ I have sworn 
revenge upon your mother, and I mean to exact it 
to the uttermost. And I mean that you shall help 
me to that revenge! With you and me linked 
against her, she won’t hold her proud head erect 
much longer!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE morning succeeding the arrival of Tessa 
Holm at the Grange was cold and clear, with a sky 
unusually bright for the season, The wind was 





blowing keenly and strongly over the wide Dorset 





heaths, but the air was so bracing that Tessa was 
tempted out for a walk. 

Vrapping herself up well against the weather, 
she left Captain Holm and Squire Todhetly with 
cigars and newspapers in the dingy little smoking- 
room, and crossed the lawn and let herself out at 
the gates into the road. 

Then she paused, with a wistful glance in the 
direction of the Squire’s Coppice and Heathstead. 
This was the morning on which Sir Victor Cheswick 
had promised to call upon her at Mrs. Gwynne’s. 
Since his defence of her from Squire Todhetly’s as- 
sault on the previous day she had thought of the 
gallant young baronet nearly as much as she had 
of her mother. 

The thought of him had power to bring a blush 
to her cheek, a brighter light to her eye, and a glow 
to her heart. 

* T should like to meet him again,’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘Heis so noble, so handsome, so grand! 
But he is rich, and I am poor, and our paths must 
lie apart for ever.” 

She sighed, and, turning her face resolutely to- 
wards the west, walked along the road leading to 
Wimborn Minster, going in a direction opposite to 
that by which Sir Victor would probably arrive at 
Heathstead. 

Upon the windy heaths she found that solitude 
for which she was longing. She was dissatisfied 
with her father, with Todhetly, and with her pros- 
pects. She did not wish to stay atthe Grange. The 
words of Mrs. Gwynne when the two had last met 
still rang in her ears. Her father’s savage threat 
to make his child the instrument of his revenge 
upon her mother still rankled in the girl’s heart like 
a knife thrust. 

Let her mother be what she would, she resolved 
she would never help any hand to wound her. De- 
spite all that she had heard, and all the mystery 
that pressed so heavily upon her, Tessa’s instincts 
assured her that her mother was innocent and good, 
and the girl’s soul yearned to that unknown mother 
with a dreary longing that was terrible to bear. 

**But Iwill never seek her, should I learn her 
name,” she thought. “I will never reveal myself 
to her. I will do nothing to imperil her, or make 
her husband angry with her. But, oh, if I might 
only look upon her face, myself unseen, and know 
her to be my mother!” 

That prayer arose to her lips again and again in 
a bitterness of anguish. She walked on and on 
along the desolate highway, with the wintry heaths 
stretching far on either hand, and at last turned 
and began slowly to retrace her steps towards the 
Grange. 

She had advanced but a little way on her return 
when she beheld a horseman riding towards her at 
a swift pace. 

Almost at the first glance she recognized him as 
her defender of the previous day, and her heart 
quickened its throbbings, her eyes brightened, and 
a scarlet flush stained her checks. 

Sir Victor did not recognize the slight young 
figure, with its springing step, its resolute air, and 
sober gray garments, until he was almost abreast of 
the girl. 

Then he uttered a joyful exclamation, checked his 
horse abruptly, and dismounted, flinging his bridle- 
rein over his arm. Thus leading his horse, he hur- 
ried towards Tessa, his hands outstretched, his face 
beaming. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Holm,”’ he 
exclaimed, his rich voice full of warmth and kind- 
liness that might have been easily taken as pro- 
ceeding from an awakening love forher. ‘A mo- 
ment ago I was the unhappiest of mortals. You 
are feeling well, I hope, after yesterday’s adven- 
ture P” 

Tessa gave him her hand as she answered : 

“T am quite well, thank you, Sir Victor.” 

“T have just called at Heathstead,” said the 
young baronet, “‘ and learned to my dismay that you 
had gone. Mrs. Gwynne made her appearance, 
but declined to tell me your present whereabouts. 
I feared—that is, I fancied—that you had returned 
to London.” 

‘“‘T am stopping in the neighbourhood,” answered 
Tessa, with an effort. ‘I am at the Grange.’’ 

Sir Victor looked amazed. 

** Not—not at Todhetly’s ?” he exclaimed. 

‘** Yes,” said Tessa, painfully. ‘‘ You wonder that 
Ishould bea guest in his house after that scene 

esterday? I wonder atit myself. But my life 
= changed entirely since the occurrence of that 
affair, Sir Victor. Yesterday morning I was only a 
governess, but my own mistress. I did not know 
that I hada relative on earth. ButI have since 
found my father, who is a guest of Squire Todhetly, 
and he insisted that I should remain with him for 
a brief time at the Grange.” 
Sir Victor looked puzzled and anxious. 
“ Does your father know that Todhetly insulted 
ou ?” he asked. 





“T told him all,” said Tessa, sorrowfully; “but 
Squire Todhetly was his oldest and best friend, and 
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apologized for the occurrence, and my father in- 
sisted that I should overlook theinsult. My father 
is an utter stranger to me, Sir Victor,” and Tessa’s 
face flushed, “ but none the less I owe him a daugh- 
ter’s obedience, I suppose.” 

“You look very grave and troubled, Miss Holm,” 
gaid the young baronet, gently. ‘‘ There is an ex- 
pression of unrest and desolation in your eyes. Let 
me be your friend, for you look as if you needed one. 
Pardon me if I am intrusive, but it seems to me that 
I have known you for years. “How is it that your 
father isa perfect stranger to you? How it is that 
a father can prefer his friend to his daughter, and 
allow you to remain in his friend’s house after his 
friend has insulted you ?” 

These questions from a stranger would ordinarily 
have aroused all the haughty pride of Tessa’s na- 
ture. But Sir Victor did not seem to her a stranger. 
Besides, his tone of kindly sympathy, and his gently 
authoritative manner, seemed to compel the girl’s 
confidence. 

Therefore,as they walked side by side, for he 
had turned back with her, she told him her story 
as she had heard it, save and except such portions 
of it as were derogatory to her mother. She told 
him of her dreary childhood at the “ Pig and This- 
tle,” under the guardianship of Mrs. Kiggs ; of her 
rescue by Reuben Dennis; of her school life at 
Clapham ; of her father’s discovery of her, and of 
the proofs he had given her in support of his pa- 
ternal claim upon her. 

“My mother and father were separated in my 
early childhood,” she said, simply, in conclusion, 
her gray cyes. downcast, “‘and—and there was a 
divorce. My mother married a titled gentleman, 
and has other children. It would. cause her a great 
deal of trouble if I were to appear to her, because 
—because her'second husband does not know that 
she was ever divorced. And, of course, my mother 
would not care for the child of her unhappy first 
marriage,” and Tessa’s voice trembled. ‘I do not 
know my mother’s name, and I suppose I shall never 
see her.” 

The young baronet had listened to the narration 
with breathless interest. Now he said, gravely : 

**Miss Holm, pardon mo if I say I fear that you 
have acted in this matter with undue precipitation. 
Ido not regard the proofs advanced by Captain Holm 
as perfectly conclusive that he is your father. That 
he is acquainted with your history is apparent, but 
he might know of the scar on your arm and of your 
early residence at the wayside inn from Mrs. Kiggs 
herself. The identity of his name with your own 
indicates that he is without doubt your relative, but 
it does not prove that he is your father. Did he 
show you any certificate of your birth, or of his 
marriage ?”’ 

Tessa shook her head as the baronet hesitated. 

“Who should claim a poor girl like me without 
just cause?” she asked. “I know that Captain 
Holm is my father, Sir Victor. When I first beheld 
him I felt instinctively that he was more to me than 
the stranger he seemed. And when he claimed me 
I was obliged to go with him, since Mrs. Gwynne, 
who is Squire Todhetly’s cousin, had ordered me to 
leave her house, in consequence of the squire’s in- 
sult to me.” 

Sir Victor looked down into the pure, proud face 
of Tessa with tender compassion. His generous 
heart was touched with her forlorn situation. He 
apes distrusted the father who would take 

is daughter under the roof of a man who had in- 
sulted her, and he wished in his soul that he had the 
right to protect and defend her always. 

“Miss Holm,” he said, gravely, “I think you 
ought to send for your guardian, Mr. Dennis.” 

“He is only a poor clerk, Sir Victor, and cannot 
obtain a holiday.” 

“Cannot you persuade your father to go to Lon- 








don at once ?” inquired the young baronet. “ Cap- 
tain Holm is astranger in England, and probably 
is not aware of the reputation of Squire Todhetly. 


The squire isa bold, bad man, who does not con- 
sider himself amenable to the ordinary rules of so- 
ciety. Most houses in this vicinity where there are 
daughters are closed tohim. Pardon me for speaking 
so plainly, and if I add that no young lady should 
spend an hour under his roof. The protection of a 
father even cannot guard her from cruel scandal.” 

Tessa’s face glowed like fire—then blanched to 
the whiteness of snow. She raised her gray. wide 
eyes to Sir Victor in unconscious appeal. 

“ [—I—my father could not know it,” she fal- 
tered. “I thank you, Sir Victor, for your warning. 
I will urge my father to take me from the Grange 
at once. Ihave not remained there willingly, be- 
licve me.” 

“That fact declares itself, Miss Holm,” said Sir 
Victor. 

They walked on, conversing together, until they 
reached the gates of the Grange. ‘I'essa, in response 
tothe desire of the young baronet, gave him Dennis's 
address in Kentish Town, and Sir Victor entered it 
in his note-book. 

They paused at the gates, loth to separate, and 
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talked on various subjeets, developing a similarity 
of tastes and sentiments, and growing every moment 
more deeply interested in each other. 

“T must go,” said Sir Victor, at last, as the house 
door opened and Squire Todhetly looked out at the 
young pair. “I fear that my lingering so long may 
cause you some annoyance. Good-bye, Miss Holm. 
We shall meet again.” 

He clasped her hand, and their eyes met. In that 
long glance their'souls spoke to each other. They 
= met as friends—they parted as unacknowledged 
overs. 

In that moment Sir Victor Cheswick vowed in 
his heart to do his best to woo and win this slender, 
gray-eyed girl, with the fitful blushes and pale golden 
hair, and ‘Tessa knew that she regarded him witha 
tenderness she had never felt before for any human 


being. 

“We shall meet. again,’’ repeated Sir Victor; bow- 
ing low over her hand. “ And’ till we meet, Miss 
Tessa, I shall think of you!” : 

With a passionate pressure of her’small hand; he 
released her, sprang into his saddle, and. rode away 
to the eastward. 

Tessa, leaning upon the gate, looked after: him 
with yearning eyes. 

She was still standing there when a heavy tread” 
on the gravelled path startled her: She aroused 
herself from “love’s young dream” to encounter 
the annoyed. countenance of her host,,who had'ap- 
proached to her side. 

**T wonder that Sir Victor Cheswick dared to.ad- 
dress you, knowing that you were my guest,.Miss 
Tessa,” said Squire Todhetly, testily. ‘I regard. 
his conduct as an impertinence, and shall resent it 
as such.” 

Tessa smiled. The squire had displayed too much 
cowardice on tke previous day to give her much 
faith in his prowess, or to cause Her to tremble for 
the safety of the gallant young baronet. Hersmile 
seemed to enrage Todhetly. 

“T do believe the fellow’s been making love to 
her,” thought the squire. “‘Hehasn’t let the grass, 
grow under his feet, [ must say. Holm told me to 
say nothing for a week or two about love, buf I'll 
follow the guidance of my own nose, not that of his.’’ 

With this resolution he coupled another—that of 
hurrying forward his love-making. It would not do 
for him at his age, he reflected, to delay in such 
matters. Besides, it was quite possible that Sir 
Victor Cheswick loved her and might offer her 
honourable marriage, and he had not sufficient self- 
conceit to believe that Tessa. would turn from a 
title, the great wealth of the Cheswicks, and the 
young and handsome baronet, to aecept the fat. and 
not too prepossessing owner of the Grange. 

‘Miss Tessa,” he said, clearing his.ti & with 
a loud “ahem,” and bestowing upon hera glance of 
entreaty, “it is said that ‘a bad beginning often. 
makes a good ending.’ I hope that will be the fact 
with us. I have seena great many pretty girls, but. 
not one to compare with you. Our acquaintance 
has been short, but to some natures time is of no 
account in matters of this description. When I 
met the gaze of your beautiful eyes yesterday morn- 
ing I was smitten with an incurable wound,” and 
he put his hand to his heart. “I love you, sweet 
Tessa, and I desire to make you my wife. Will you 
marry me?”’ 

** Your proposal takes me by surprise, Squire Tod- 
hetly,’”’ answered Tessa, with a gracious, girlish dig- 
nity. “Ithank you for the honour you do me, but 
I must decline it.” 

** What, you won’t marry me ?”’ 

‘No, sir; I cannot marry you.” 

Todhetly’s face became inflamed with rage. 

“Perhaps you think you can catch that young 
baronet,”” he said, coarsely, “and write your name 
Lady Cheswick? I can tell you, in that case, you 
aim too high. The Cheswicks are a proud family, 
and they don’t take penniless girls to preside over 
their big castle and their grand town house. Sir 
Victor may talk compliments to you, but he would 
not marry you——” 

“*Sir!’’ interrupted Tessa, hanghtily. “ You forget 
to whom - are speaking.” “a 

“No, 1 do not,” answered }Todhetly, wing 
heated. “I am talking to my future a ten 
destiny is fixed, Miss Tessa. Your father has con- 
trol of your future, and he has promised that you 
shall marry me whether you will or not,”’ 

“My father would not say that,” said. Tessa, 


paling. 
“Would he not? You don’t know Digby Holm. 
He is fiercer when thwarted than any wild beast of 
thejungle. I advise you not to thwart him,” 

‘““{ must repeat my refusal, Squire Todhetly,” 
said Tessa, sternly. “ An honourable man would not 
press his suit with threats. Let me go to the house.” 

“One word first,” and Todhetly’s face glowed 
with a sinister triumph. ‘“ You had better say Yes, 
for your own sake. I have not a very good repnta- 
tion for morality, Miss Tessa, and even your father's 
presence in my house may not save you from being 
compromised———” 





Tessa broke from him, face-and eyes aglow. 

“T willleave your house by the first train,’’ sho 
cried, with indignant sternness. ‘I will not remain 
another night under your roof. Coward! to: insult 
your guest.” 

She swept away from him haughtily, and hurried 
up the walk and into the drawing-room, where Cap. 
tain Holm was standing at one of the windows, over. 
looking the late seene between his daughter and 
his host. 

Tessa approached her father impetuously, Toi. 
hetly following close behind her. 

“ Sir,” said Téssa, addressing Captain Holm, with 
her gray eyes burning; “ Squire: Todhetly tells m 
that [ am being compromised by’ my stay under his 
roof, and that my only resource from scandal is to 
marry him. have refused him, and I beg you to 
take me from the Grange' immediately.” 

Holm frowned. 

“You arein too greata hurry, Todhetly,” he saii, 
complainingly. 

““The-girl’s been flirting these three hours wit 
Sir Victor Cheswick,” returned Todhetly, sulkily. 
“Tam not in too great ahurry. Young people ay 
naturally impatient, and'if. I wait long who knows 
what may happen?” 

Tessa again appealed to: lier father, with a face 
growing resolute in every f A 

“Sir,” she said, carefully avoiding calling hin 
father—it will be remembered she’ had’ not yet 
directly called him by that name—* you will see, 
after Squire Todhetly’s repeated insults, and the 
menace he has employed, that I cannot'continue here 
as his guest. I demand that you take meaway.” 

“Tt is impossible; Tessa,” said Captain Holm, 
coolly. “I am the best'judge of what isproper for 
you, and I insist that you remain here.” 

Tersa trembled for an instant, then her resolute. 
ness grew even sterner tlian' before. 

“Squire Todhetly intimates: that' you will force 
me to become his wife,’ she said; calmly. “Is this 
true?” 

“T hope that force will not be:required: in a mat- 
ter so manifestly for your benefit,’ said Captain 
Holm, suavely. ‘I hope that the simple expression of 
my wishes will suffice to command your obedience!” 

‘“* Not in this matter,’” said'Tessa, firmly. ‘ I can- 
not sacrifice- myself on any consideration, sir. No 
amount of force could compel me to marry a man | 
abhor!’’ 

A tiger-like gleam shot from Captain Holm’s eyes. 

“You offer a premium for the exercise of my 
will,” he said, quietly. “I have passed my word 
to Todhetly—my oldest and best friend—that you 
shall marry him. And you will him! Re- 


\sistance is useless. You will not leave the Grange 


until you go as his wife!” 

' Will no persuasion affect your decision, sir?” 
asked Tessa. ‘‘ Have you no love for'me, no regard 
for my happiness?” 

Holm surveyed her with an amused smile. 

* Love!’* he said, and his lips curled until his 
moustache bristled. ‘‘ Why should [ love you? 
Don’t let us make any pretence of loving each other 
when we are yet strangers. I don’t want‘your love, 
girl, but I do exact your obedience: You might 
have married Todhetly peaceably, and it isn’t too 
late to do so now. If you take the-other course you 
won’t go far before you find’ yourself on dangerous 
ground |” 

Tessa made a further appeal, but found her father 
as cold and insensible’ to her prayers’as if he had 
been a block of ice. 

“You force me to defend! myself; sir,” she said, 
in utter desperation, at last, addressing Captain 
Holm, ‘‘ since you take towards me the attitude of 
anenemy: I would have been a loving daughter to 
you, but your conduct repels me. More than that, 
it throws doubt upon your statements concerning 
my mother. I believe that she was not the one to 
blame'in her trouble with you. I believe, sir, that 
she was a noble and trae-hearted woman, whom you 
have foully traduced!”’ 

With these words Tessa swept from the roomanéd 
went upstairs. 4 

“That girl is in a dangerous’ mood, Todhetly, 
said Captain Holm, placidly. “I saw the fiend in 
her eye. She means to run away. I may as well 
take some precaution.” ’ 

He left the room and softly crept’ up the stairs. 

Tessa, at the same montent, was gathering a few 
of her choicest effects into a small parcel. Her re- 
solve was taken to fly to London and Reaber 
Dennis. : 

She packed up her few trinkets, and, with her 
bundle in ber Hand’ and a world of indignant grief 
in her heart, hurried to her door.’ sid 

It was shut. She tried to open it, but it resisted 
her efforts. It was locked upon the outside, and she 
Was @ prisoner. 

(To be continued.) 








RAPHAEL’S VIRGIN AND CHILD.—-It is under- 
stood that the Raphael which was. exhibited last 
year in the Louvre, and represents the Virgin 4 
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Child, enthroned, with the infant St. John and four 
other saints, is to be placed in the National Gallery 
on the reopening of that institution. It is under- 
stood that it will appear in Trafalgar Square on 
the terms which attended its exhibition in Paris. 
These are that, being for sale, it is placed before 
the public to elicit opinion. The reported price is 
40,0001. 

a Rapacity.—The following is an episode 
of the Prussian occupation of Dijon. An officer. of 
Uhlans waited on the mayor, and informed him that 
a pair of boots had been stolen from his quarters :— 
Somebody has stolen a pair of my boots.’ “ Per- 
haps the thief was one of your own soldiers.” “ My 
soldiers never steal! You must replace them, or 
give me the value in money, fifteen thalers.” The 
mayor tendered fifty-six francs, but failed to satisfy 
the German officer, who remarked: “ That is not 
all. My boots have been repaired twice. I shall re 
quire six thalers more, as'the repairs cost me that, 
fifteen thalers being only the price of the boots when 
new.” 

BISMARCK AND JULES Favrr.—An off dit going 
the round says :—When the conditions of the armis- 
tice had been discussed’ and agreed uvon at Ver: 
sailles M. Jules Favre was invited to dine with 
Prince Bismarck. One of the dishes served was 
a Silesian goose, which the French plenipotentiary 
found delicious. Thenext day, when he was taking 
leave, the Federal Chancellor said to him:: ‘‘ As your 
Excellency liked the bird we had: yesterday for 
dinner, I have had three of the same in your 
carriage,” M. Jules Favre thanked him, and took 
his leave, and as he drove off the prince, with that 
sneering air which is familiar to him, observed : 
“There go four geese!” 

ee 
CURIOSITIES OF LIFE: 

Lay your finger on’ your pulse, and’ know that’ at 
every stroke some immortal passes’ to’ his Maker ; 
some fellow being crosses the river of death ; and if 
we think of it we may well wonder that it should be 
so long before our turn comes; 

Half of all who live die before severtéon; 

Ouly one person in ten thousand lives’ to be one 
hundred years old, and but one in a’ hundred reaches 
sixty. : 

The married live longer than the'single. 

There is one soldier to every eight’ persons, and, 
out of every thousand born, only ninety-five’ wed- 
dings take place. 

If you take @ thousand persons’ who have ‘reached 
seventy years, they are of 
Clergymen, orators, and public speakers: ..43 
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These statements are very instructive. Farmers 
and workmen do not arrive at good old age as often 
as clergymen and others who perform no manual 
labour ; but this is owing to the neglect of the law of 
health, inattention to proper habits of life’ in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, dress, and the proper care’ of 
themselves after the work of the day is done: ‘These 
farmers or workmen eat a heavy supper on a sum- 
mer’s day, and sit around the’ doors in their’ shirt- 
sleeves, and, in their tired condition and weakened 
circulation, are easily chilled, laying the foundation 
for diarrhoea, bilious colic, lung fever or consump- 
tion, - 


seceeceeessscccovecceceshO 


—————_—_—_—_—_— 

Prince Consort’s Memorrat, Citapgr..— The 
two vacant panels of the Prince Consort’s Memorial 
Chapel have beem just finished. Only the reredos 
tow remains to be completed; it will represent the 
Resurrection, carved in marble, hr front’ of the 
choir will be placed a cenotaph, with four angels at 
the corners, supporting a full-length armed recum- 
bent figure of the’ Prince Consort: Faith; Hope, 
Charity, Justice, Honour, and Truth, will be the de- 
Vices around the cenotaph. The magnificent seats of 
costly green, black, and white marble, of elegant 
designs, have just arrived from Paris, and aro’ being 
placed around the chapel. ; 

i rricERs SasHes.— When is all the useless rub- 
ish carried by the officers: and: men of the British 
Army te be dispensed with, and only such articles 
allowed 4s are really of some practical utility? The 
ticers sash is one of the things which have long 
en condemned, and many are beginning to inquire 
Why it is not consigned: to the same limbo as the 
es of sinners and the sighs of lovers, and a 
elt substituted for it to carry a field-glass, an ar- 

y ; which has now become indispensable for out- 
awe duty. We may suggest, in connection with this 

or that all mounted officers of the staff and in- 
o ty should also wear a sabretache when mounted, 
tel at present they have no place, except in the 

sters, to put away papers, and no means of 





writing. We have heard of an officer at the Alma 
being compelled to write the proceedings of a regi- 
mental court-martial in a small two-and-a-half inch 
pocket-book in pencil. Itis high time that the im- 
portance of these little things was taken into con- 
sideration, for, as the song says in its admonition 
to young ladies, ‘* You little know what great things 
from little things may rise.” 








THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


MonBY-MAKING was the one pursuit and sole enjoy- 
ment of Nathan Rothschild’s life. When Louis Spohr, 
the great German musician, called on him in the sum- 
mer of 1820, with a letter of introduction. from his 
brother Amschel, of Frankfort, he said to him, “I 
understand nothing of music. This’’—patting his 
pocket, and rattling the loose coins therein—* this is 
my music, which we understand on ’Change.” It was 
in the scramblings and fightings, the plots and tricks 
of money-making, not at all in the spending, and not 
much in the hoarding of it, that his’ soul. delighted. 

“T hope,” said a dinner companion on one occasion, 
“T hope that your children are not too fond of money 
and business, to the exclusion of more importaut 
things. I am sure you would no¢ wish that.” “I am 
sure [ would wish that,” replied Nathan; “I wish 
them to give up mind and body, heart and soul, to 
business, ‘This is the way to be happy. It.requires 
a deal of caution to make a great fortune, and, when 
you have got it, it'requires ten times as much wit to 
keep it. Hence, when two eminent clergymen, who 
took a warm interest in the Jews, called upon him 
with a view to induce him to aid in their restoration 
to Palestine, as his great wealth, it was thought, 
might influence the Sultan, Nathan declined, upon 
the all-potent plea that * London was: his Palestine, 
and that he could not further’ such an object in any 


way,” 

On another occasion a German prince’visiting Lon- 
don brought letters of credit to the house of Roths- 
child. He was shown into the private room of the 
famous counting-house in St. Swithin’s Lane, where 
Nathan sat absorbed with a heap of papers before 
him. The name being announced, Rothschild. nodded, 
offered his visitor a chair, and went on with the 
work before him. For this treatment the prince, who 
expected that everything should givo way to one of 
his rank and.dignity, was not prepared. Standing a 
minute or two, be exclaimed, “ Did you-not hear, sir, 
wholam? Iam” repeating his titles at full 
length. * Ob, very well!” exclaimed Nathan, with sly 
mour, “take two chairs, then.” 

At another time two strangers were admitted into 
the same private room. They'were tall foreigners, 
with beards and moustaches, such as were unknown in 
the City before the beard mania set in so powerfully 
as it has done of late; and Nathan was frightened at 
their appearance. He put his own interpretation upon 
the excited movements with which they fumbled 
about in their pockets; and, before the expected 
pistols could be produced, he had thrown a great 
ledger in the direction of their heads, and brought 
in a bevy of clerks by his loud cries of ‘*‘ Murder!” 
‘The. strangers were pinioned, and, after long ques- 
tionings and explanations, it appeared that they 
were wealthy bankers from the Continent, who, ner- 
vous in the presence of a. banker so mucl more 
wealthy than themselves, had found some difficulty 
in producing the letters of introduction with which 
they were armed! 

A terrible anecdote of another sort is recorded of 
Nathan’s' son duriug his election as one of the 
Meubers for the City. We all recollect the persistent 
way in which the electors returned him to Parliament 
for years before the Legislature threw open its doors 
to the long-despised Jew. At his first election, when 
on the hustings, he boasted tliat lie stood there as 
the free choice of the people. “Soe stood Barabbas |” 
deliberately exclaimed a deep, stern voice from the 
crowd—a sarcasm which, for its cruel vindictiveness, 
perhaps stands without a parallel. 

The same intense spirit of money-making appears 
to have been equally the mania of all the Rothschilds. 
Of James, the youngest son of Meyer, and head of 
the Paris house, who once entertained Napoleon LII. 
in sueh an imperial manner at his Chateau Ferriére, 
and died in 1868, leaving, according to public 
rumour, the colossal fortune of 44,800,000/., it is re- 
lated, as a proof of the strength of the ruling passion 
within him, that, foreseeing his death would cause 
a great fall in the shares of the Lombard Company, 
of which he was the president and chief support, he 
speculated largely for the fall just before he died; 
by which means the immense profits accruing there- 
from went to the benefit of his heirs! A. 


How Lonpon was Resuiit.—After the great 
fire in London in 1666, Parliament enacted that 
every house should be built with party walls, and 








all in front raised of equal height, and those walls 
should be of stone or brick, and that no man should 
delay building beyond soven years. 

HALLOW#’EN.—The festival of Hallowe’en was 
characterized by a grand display of torchlights in 
the village of Braemar. The juvenile community, 
armed with blazing pine torches, perambulated 
through the principal thoroughfares. Bonfires 
blazed merrily from many a neighbouring height in 
the darkening twilight; while the various: glens 
showed nota few of such gladsome beacons, mark- 
ing the proximity of a village or a few homesteads, 
as the case happened to be. Such a, general and 
brilliant display on the anniversary of the eve has 
not been witnessed there for many years. At Bal- 
moral the display was ono of the most brilliant that 
could be conceived. The number of torch-bearers 
was about a hundred. 


THE 


CRUISE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious tome. Macbeth. 

“ Writ, Victor, what has been thy success ?” said 
Hark Cringle, when the boy entered his cabin, 
whore the buccaneer lay upon his couch, exhausted 
from. recent effort. 

“The Englishmen are very foolish. Confident in 
strong position, plentiful supplies, and full of courage, 
they defy attack and scorn any terms which hint at 
yielding arms, property, or p-rson.”’ 

“ Then their fate be upon their own heads. I will 
not spare them, even though they be my country~ 
men.” 

Victor smiled sadly, and said: 

“Good master, they will not spare us. They are 
confident they can siuk any vessel entering the har- 
bour.” 

“Do they not know there is such a thing as stra- 
tegy? They can be attacked in rear, their batteries 
stormed and spiked; then I'd like to know what 
hindrance there is to our entering the harbour.” 

sy They will resist unto the very death, my goo} 
master ! 

* Them let them meet the death they court.’”’ 

“ They will give as well as take it.” 

“Of course. But if, the worst need come, I ca» 
call a thousand men to aid us who will be less merci- 
ful than we.” 

“T used that argument in vain, good master. They 
will die, but never yield, they say.” 

“ That is English-like.. I honour them for courage, 
but think their wisdom questionable. ‘They had bet- 
ter have yielded, for I feel strangely merciful to-day. 
I know not why, but memories of a brighter, better 
life, once mine, seem to crowd upon me all at once.” 

“Oh, gracious: Heaven, I thank thee!” said the 
boy, in a fervent tone, so low that his mastur did not 
catch the words, nor yet the look which the boy 
raised towards Heaven, for his faco was turned away. 

“ What was that, Victor? I did not understand 
thee.” 

“T said, good master, that wher bright momorics 
come they chase evil from the heart.” 

“Thou'rt right, my boy—they do drive evil 
thoughts baek, and bring, up wishes it were better 
should remain. But go, tell Gaspar to fill away and 
stand around the island. We'll seo if they have 
thought to guard against our lauding. If not, sur- 
prise will be easy.” 

The boy went out, and soon returned to report the 
order as obeyed, 

“There are other sails in sight?” continued the 
captain, in a tone of interrogation. 

“ Several, sir. Gaspar says they are all Free Rovers 
of the Seas,’’ 

“Yes—they heard the cannonading this morning 
and swarm out to see what hath been going on, or it 
there is spoil for them to share in. Go out and tel} 
Gaspar to note who they are, and bid:him send me 
word. He knows every craft that sails through the 
Caribbean sea.” 

The lad was away some little time, and when ho 
came back he said: 

“Gaspar says the Frenchman, Pierre Laselle, 
with his two consorts, is under the lee of the Isle of 
Pines, nearly becalmed, but heading this way, and 
over on the main are two sloops that usually consort 
with Pedro Polias. A boat from the sloop of the 
Spaniard is being rowed in, most likely to carry news 
to them of his position.” 

“Quick, boy—quick to Gaspar, and tell him to cut 
off that boat. Pedro Polias shall not triumph over 
that which we have so nearly defeated ; no—I would 
side with the Englishmen first, and help to beat him 
off. Haste, lad—bid Gaspar take the boat and hold 
the crew in irons till I tell him to louse them.” 
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The page hurried out, then returning suid : 

‘** He will soon have the boat, sir, for the wind grows 
stronger as we leave the lee of the island. He also 
bade me say there are two more sail in sight to lee- 
ward, and one far out at sea. ‘The one at sea is 
square-rigged and large.” 

“ A galleon or packet maybe, but we canuot leave 
a bird in hand to bunt one iu the bush,” 

“And he bade me say the craft to leeward 
creeps up pretty fast. They are using sweeps most 
likely.” 

- Ay? If that bo so, we must hasten with our 
work. Would that I were stronger, for where I lead 
iu person my men never fail to follow! When the 
boat is taken have the officer sent in charge brought 
here. 1 would question him.” 

“Yes, my master.” 

The page now left the cabin, and the buccaneer 
lay back, weary, on his couch. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A stately ship 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them “. 
Birviton. 

A NOBLE frigate, fully armed and manned, with all 
sail set—a gallant sight indeed—stood for the palm- 
crowned peak which the eye first looks upon when 
the far-iamed Isle of Pines is sighted. At her gaff 
the flag of England floated in the wind, which, just 
strong enough to lift its folds and to fill the white 
sails, drove the vessel slowly through the water. 

Aft, upon the weather side of the quarter-deck, 
two officers were walking, while on the horse-block 
near by the officer of the watch stood looking to the 
sails to see that each drew well, requiring no aid of 
taughteved sheet or brace. 

The two who walked together were the captain 
and the first-lieutenant, the first quite young, the 
other a gray-haired veteran, One held his high 
rank through influence, the other had served the best 
part of his life to gain his position, and might die of 
old age or be retired an invalid and get no higher 
than he was now. 

“ We will have a six or eight day voyage to Vera 
Cruz,” said Captain Sarsfield to his lieutenant. 

“ Ay, sir, if this wind should hold leading as it does 
to-day. But we are in middle latitudes, where calms 
are as likely to catch us as a sudden squall now and 
then. Heading in towards the land, we'll most likely 
draw a breeze from there as the day advances.” 

“ Are yousure astothe land? The sailing-master 
said we should soon see the hills of Cuba.” 

“We can see both Cuba and the Isle of Pines 
from aloft, sir.” 

“The Isle of Pines! ’Tis there that pirates are 
said to rendezvous.” 

“Yes, sir—the island is not inhabited, but it has 
many lagoons and bays, making good hiding-places 
for dishonest craft.” 

““So—so! We may get sight of a pirate while in 
these waters.” 

“T trust not, Captain Sarsfield.” 

“Trust not, old war-dog that you are? Why, 
Grummet, you astonish me. I thought you'd rather 
tight than eat.” 

“So I would—if a Frenchman hove in sight, sir. 
But there is neither profit nor glcry in fighting a 

irate.” 

“How so? Explain, Mr. Grummet.” 

““ Why, even were they loaded with plunder, you’ve 
got to sink them before they give up—so there goes 
your profit to the bottom of the sea. You lose lots 
of men, get cut up below and aloft, and have your 
damage for your pains. As to glory, they do not 
fight by rule, they are under no nation’s flag, and 
there is not an enemy to glorify us, or a friend to 
say we did more than a common duty.” 

“For all that, if I could get a slap at oneor a 
dozen pirates, l’d embrace the lucky chance. Here 
am I, at six-and-twenty, a post-captain, and I’ve done 
nothing to prove that 1 am worthy a commission.” 

“You need not, sir, when your father is a peer 
of the realm!” 

“Not as the world demands. But, Grummet, 
strange as it may seem to you, I have a conscience!” 

“Very unnecessary to success in the service, sir, 
and no way requisite in getting promotion !” 

“Sail, ho!” shouted the look-out from aloft at this 
moment. 

“Whither away?” cried the officer of the deck 
through his trumpet. 

“ Broad on the lee-bow, sir—just to starboard of 
the first land we made!” 

“Can you make out what she is ?” 

“No, sir—she is close in with the land. A fore- 
aud-after, I think—she doesn’t loom up or spread 
like a square-rigged craft!” 

“All right—keep your eye on her, and look out 
for others, too!” 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” 
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“Mr. Grummet, you heard the look-out aloft. 
Please take it as my report!” 

“ Ay, sir!” said the lieutenant, and he made the 
same report to the captain, as a matter of course, 
though the captain was no wiser than before. 

“ Perhaps, if you want tosight a pirate, your wish 
can be gratified, sir!” said the first-lieutenant. “ But 
when they see what we are they'll sheer off, for they 
no more like to tackle us than I like to tackle them.” 

“For all that we'll see who the stranger is, and 
know his character, just for excitement’s sake!” said 
the captain. “Tell the watch officer to bear away 
for the strange sail!” 

The order was obeyed, and, with yards almost 
square, the frigate stood in towards the land. 

“Sail, ho! I see five other vessels at different 
points close in under the land, sir!” cried the look-out 
once more, 

“Ha! This looks something like. If we can 
rouse @ nest of these fiends, and destroy them, it 
will be quite as glorious as it would be to trounce a 
Frenchman!’ cried the young captain. “ Mr.Grum- 
met, call all hands and take the deck yourself. The 
wind is very light, and it will require all your skill to 
drive us up to those fellows before night comes on. 
Keep the men at the sails until they are needed at 
quarters !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

The old veteran with a lively step took the trumpet 
and relieved the officer of the deck, and at once 
crowded on all the canvas the ship could set. 

But the wind was light and bafiling, and the ship 
made slow headway. 

The young captain, impatient and impulsive, took 
his telescope and went aloft to look for himself at 
the sails in sight. 

His scrutiny was long and earnest, and his silence 
proved that it was unsatisfactory. : 

“Take my glass, man, and see what you make those 
craft to be!” he said to the old seaman, who had left 
the foretopmast cross-trees when he came up and 
had gone out on the yard to give him room. 

“ Beggin’ your honour’s pardon, cap’n—I need no 
glass to tell what them beggars be. There’s no 
sloops about the Isle o’ Pines, or tothe south o’ Cuba 
for that matter as isn’t pirates. Go to the north side 
and there’s sugar lighters and molasses droghers, but 
they're not down here.” 

“They seem to be standing out very fearlessly.” 

“Yes, sir—because you see they’re so nigh their holes 
of hiding they can up helm and put back in a hurry 
when they're ready, as they’ll be sure to do when 
they see our teeth! They think we’re a Don of Cam- 
peachy or Maracaibo, I reckon, sir!” 

“They'll learn their error before the dog-watches 
come on, if the wind do not all die away,” said the 
captain, turning away, and shortly after descending 
to the deck. 

“What did you make out, captain?” asked the 
first-lieutenant as the latter joined him on the quarter- 
deck. 

‘**Seven sloops at different points in shore of us 
under sail. ‘The look-out up there thinks they’re all 
pirates.” 

“ Yes, sir—Jim Kelso, I see, is up there, and he is 
an old hand in the West Indies. He has been six 
three-year cruises with me—that man has. Seven 
sloops, you say. They’ll average one hundred men 
each, and not less than three guns.” 

“Seven hundred men and twenty-one guns, all 
told, and they are scattered—three hundred men more, 
eleven guns less than we! I'd give ten years’ pay 
if they'd stand out and fight us!” said the young cap- 
tain. 

“ That is something they'll scarcely do, sir—when 
they find out what we are. Hard knocks and no 
booty don’t suit them.” 

“Then we'll follow them !” 

“That will be hard to do, except in boats, sir— 
they’re built for shallow water, and will run free where 
we'd be hard aground.” 

“ Confound it, Grummet, I never knew you so full 
of discouragements. I’m bound to have a fight, if it 
can be coaxed out or drawn out!” 

“T hope so, sir, so as you'll not get disappointed.” 

“On deck, sir, if you please!” cried the look-out. 

“ Well ?” 

“T see something like a hull or a wreck adrift, be- 
twixt us and the land, sir. If you keep away a point 
= a point and a half, sir, you'll soon sight it irom 

eck,” 

“ Ay, ay! Keep it in sight—tell me when the ship 
heads for it as I keep away!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir—steady now, sir—you're runuing bows 
on for it!” 

“Steady it is!” 

“Some vesse] they have plundered and left to sink, 
most likely !” said Captain Sarsfield, 

“We will soon know, for I see the hulk from 
deck!” said Grummet, looking through a glass. 





‘The captain took his glass in hand agaiv, and went 








into the foretopmast staysa?} nettings, where he coulj 
get a clear look-out ahead. He soon after came back 
to the quarter-deck. 

“Tt is but a small vessel, dismasted,” he said, wit) 
no boat about her, and but two persons, that I cay 
make ont, on her deck.” 

“Not worth our notice, if we are to give chase ty 
the other craft, then, sir; shall I luff up again ?” 

“You might as well, for we must get up with the 
others before dark, if at all. We can come back to 
the relief of this craft after we are through with 
them.” 

Little did Captain Sarsfield dream that he was thus 
steering from the most fiendish wretch in all those 
seas—that under what seemed to him a deserted deck 
there were then almost a hundred blood-stained 
pirates, enemies to Heaven and man the wide world 
over. 

Pedro Polias, trembling when he saw the armed 
frigate bearing down, had sent every man but one be. 
low, drawn old canvas over his guns, and intended, 
if the frigate came within hail, to say he was a trader 
dismasted in the gale the night before, and, having 
sent a boat in for help to tow her into port, would 
need no farther aid. 

To his astonishment as wellas joy, the pirate saw the 
frigate change her course when yet three miles away, 
and bear off towards the three sloops under Pierre 
Laselle, north of Magnolia Key. 

His cunning in sending all his men out of sight had 
caused this; and now, expecting help from those to 
whom he had sent the boat, as the tide once more 
had turned to flood, he hoped to get in shore and to be 
able to take a dread revenge on those who had that 
morn defeated him. 

The day was now well sped, and the wind yet light, 
such as gave the frigatea great advantage over the 
three sloops which she was steering for, since they 
could not a nearly so much canvas as she before 
the wind, though they were doing all they could to 
get back into the lagoons which they had left. 

The course of the frigate now kept her to the 
north and west of the island ; hence, though her cha- 
racter was seen and recognized there, her captain did 
not see the signals thrown out for him by Lord Rad- 
cliffe and Algernon Sedley. 

When, indeed, he was sailing on two leagues away, 
just in long gunshot of the French buccaneers, and 
twilight was falling, the deck of the “ Red-handed De- 
mon of the Seas ” was covered with yelling wretches, 
shouting for joy, for one of the consorts of Pedro 
Polias, passing south of Magnolia Key, and thus out 
of sight of the frigate, was coming up, ready to take 
her in tow, or do what else her captain wanted done, 

Leaving these wretches to their joy, we must fol- 
low the frigate for a time. 

With all hands at quarters, the moment she wasin 
range of the flying sloops the frigate opened fire; 
but with such small targets, and at such long range, 
she did little damage for a time. 

A return fire did her no harm, but just as night 
closed in, when yet fully two miles astern of the 
nearest sloop, she luffed so as to throw a full broad- 
side at her. 

The effect was instantaneous. The sloop’s mast 
was seen to come crashing down, and, while a cheer 
rose from his crew, Captain Sarsfield bade his sailing- 
master take the compass range of the pirate so as to 
be sure to close with her even though it was already 
growing dark. 

With a keen look-out ahead and on either bow 
they knew they could not pass the craft. 

Indeed, they were destined not to do so, for in & 
brief time a bright blaze shone out ahead, and as it 
increased they found it was the dismasted sloop it- 
self on fire, the crew being on their way to the other 
craft in boats now plainly seen as the flames ran up 
high in the air fed on the tarred rope and inflammable 
material of the hull. 

‘On fire, with her magazine most likely full—we 
had best give hera wide berth, captain,” said Grummet. 

“ Wide as you please, so you keep close on the track 
of the others. ‘his is glorious work!” cried the 
captain. ‘One buccaneer destroyed and more to 
follow. Ah—firing astern! What does that mean? 

This the young captain added when he heard the 
sudden sound of heavy cannonading from the south- 
east, where they had seen an island some way out 
of their track. 

Gun after gun of heavy calibre seemed to be fired 
with a swift precision which spoke of discipline: 
What could it mean? 

(To be continued.) 








. Tae Two Ex1LEes.—The Emperor Napoleon was, 
it seems, made exceedingly comfortable at the Im- 
Perial Hotel, Torquay. Before His Majesty went 
away he expressed a wish to see the cook—a I rench- 
man—and on his entering the room said he wan 
to tell him in person how much he had been pl 
with the cooking. “I have not enjoyed my. dinners 
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<o much anywhere since I left the Tuileries,” said 
Napoleon. “Sire, 1 am honoured,” was the reply, 
“but will your Majesty permit me to mention that 
{ have had the honour of cooking hundreds of 
dinners for you and the Empress? I was cook at the 
Tuileries until two years ago.” 








KATHRINA. 


CASTLEMERE, fifty years ago, was a magnificent 
country seat on the banks of the Rhine. Now soft 
patches cf moss are scattered over the gray walls of 
the old enateau, and wreaths of dark green ivy 
twine round columns that are slowly crumbling 
away. 

Over the broad lands of the estate the finger of de- 
cay and desolation has passed, leaving its traces in 
the broken arms of the trees, in the tangled under- 
eyowth, within whose close coverts the wild birds 
puild their nests unmolested, and in the long grasses 
aud brambles untouched by the mower’s scythe. 

On the borders of the estate lives the ancient por- 
ter, standing in his hoary age like an ol4, time-worn 
monument bruised and worn, as if beaten by many 
storms, yet still standing sentinel, while its com- 
panions have crumbled away. 

Travellers who visit Castlemere are won by his 
kindly smile and friendly welcome, and listen with 
sympathetic interest as he recites, for perhaps the thou- 
saudth time, the story of its former grandeur, and 
the terrible fate of its beautiful mistress—a tragedy 
that has invested its hills and crags with a strange 
charm that will be immortal. 

His voice was full of tears as he spoke, and his 
sentences were broken and disjointed. I will give 
the substance of the tale in my own language. 

The sun had just disappeared behind the hills that 
bounded Castlemere. ‘Two lovers stood together in 
the gathering twilight in the shadow of the trees that 
lined the margin of the river. 

The maiden was sweet and womanly; the youth 
strong and of noble mien. The rapturous greetings, 
the earnest manner, the deep and perfect peace that 
filled both hearts, and lit up their features, told of 
long partings, trials overcome, and foreshadowings 
of future happiness. 

“Qh, Rudolph,” murmured the young girl, “you 
Lave come, and in this moment of exquisite joy I for- 
get allmy pain, all my weary, anxious waiting. But 
you have suffered. 1 know it by these lines of care, 
‘Tell me all, Rudolph. I can listen calmly now, since 
you are beside me.” 

“Yes,” said Rudolph, “I have suffered the tor- 
tures of hunger and cold and thirst, and have nar- 
rowly escaped death. I have been hotly pursued by 
night and day. It was on the crags of Glenmore that 
Ihad my last encounter with him. I was alone and 
unarmed. He crept stealthily from a thicket where 
he lay concealed, and made a fierce attack upon me. 
I defended myself with the energy of despair, for I 
was but a toy in his iron grasp. Happily for me, a 
withered tree, against which he fell in his fierce 
struggle, gave way, and he was precipitated over the 
cliffs into the sea, He would have drawn me after 
him, but with almost superhuman strength I clung to 
an overhanging bough, and was saved. I saw that 
my enemy was pushing towards a boat that was in 
the waters below, and I cried out: “Secure him! 
secure him! a murderer!’ and very soon he was 
bound in chains, and delivered over to the authori- 
ties, and will now, I hope, receive the reward of his 
iniquities behind prison bolts. Oh, Kathrina, how 
deep must be his passion for you, and how deadly 
Lis hate for me, to incite him to such cruelties.” 

_“It isa passion full of fire and fierceness,” said 
Kathrina, “ There is not an element of pure affection 
init. Many times I have recoiled from him in hor- 
tor and terror, while forced to listen to his wild pro- 
testations and vehement avowals of love. Oh, Ru- 
dolph, how like the smiles of heaven is the sunlight 
oi your love,” 

“Dear Kathrina,” said Rudolph, “it shall ever- 
nore gild your pathway and keep away the shadows. 
“0 More wearisome, anxious days; no more loneli- 
hess, no more fears for your beloved. ‘Thank 
Heaven, the consummation of our happiness is at 
hand; the fulfilment of our hopes.close by. ‘'o- 
uorrow evening, at this hour, I will be with you 
again, my love, never to leave you more. ‘Till then, 
good-bye,” 

e. a tender embrace, the lovers parted. ‘The 
cit Winds of evening were talking in the ever- 
om trees. Were they uttering prophecies? From 
the blue Rhine, as it laved the pebbly shore, came a 


nournful sound, like the plaint of invisible sorrows. 

', me! what was it? 

The 
The 
ston 
tree, 


morrow’s sun shone grandly on Castlemere. 
old chateau, a magnificent structure built of gray- 
®, stood proudly in its place in a wilderness of 
Sand shrubbery, its castellated summits glitter- 
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[THE TRYST. | 


ing in the sunlight, its towers, turrets, and battle- | walls. Now, in our beautiful Paradise, overshadowed 
ments standing out in beautiful bas reliefs against | by the wings of peace and love and safety, we wil 
the blue of the sky. It,was surrounded by a Para- | dream away the years. Oh, this great love! It fills 
dise of trees and blossoms, cascades and fountains, | my soul witha glory so entrancing, so bewildering 
purling streams and woody dells. Fair Kathrina | I am like one intoxicated with too great draughts of 
was mistress of all these broad lands, and queen of | bliss. Wilhelmina,” she called to her German maid 
the castle. She had not a relative in the world, | who was waitiug in an adjoining room, “is it not 
and she had lavished all the love of a strong, deep | time ?” 

nature upon Rudolph. “Yes, madam, past the time.” 

Castello, an Italian by birth, loved Kathrina with “ Why dost thou linger?” Kathrina murmured to 
all the concentrated passion of his fiery nature. He | herself, and she looked longingly out. Away in the 
had the fierceness and vindictiveness that charac- | blue distance she saw a boat speeding down the 
terized the raze, and when he found that Rudolph | river. 





was given the preference he hated him with malig- “Ah! he comes,” she cried. “I will mect him at 
nant hatred. For years he pursued one with a fiendish | our trysting-place.” 

sort of love that was more repellant than winning, Down to the green banks she ran, unheeding the 
and the other with revenge in his heart. It ended, | warning cries of her maids that she was in her bridal 
as we have seen, iu his incarceration. robes. She entered the little arbour, where the 


Within the castle all the preparations for the bridal | night before she had parted from her lover, and there 
were completed. The banquet was prepared and the | she watched and waited, her heart pulsating with 
guests hadassembled. Kathriva had just passed from | strange, glad emotions. The twilight shadows were 
the hands of her dressing-maids, and now sat, re- | now deepening, and the boat was at first but dimly 
splendent in white satin, pearls and orange blossoms, | visible; but on it came, and soon she could hear the 
waiting. She leaned on the window-seat, looking | dipping of the oars in the water, and the splash of 
out. She could see far down the avenue and up the | the waves against the sides of the boat. 

Rhine. It lay sleeping peacefully that day. It “ A moment more and he will be here,” Kathrina 
seemed to her as though the sunlight never kissed | thought. 

the waters so lovingly, and that the shadows never Just then the wild, shrill, prolonged cry of a night 
lay with such a sweet, dreamy beauty on the downs. | bird fell upon her ear. 

The green trees, gracefully waving their tasselled What made her shiver so? The cool winds, per- 
boughs over the waters, and interlocking their arms | haps. Drawing her mantle closer round her, she 
so tenderly, seemed to sing songs full of rapture ; | looked again. 

and the notes of the birds,as they warbled their| A clump of bushes now concealed the boat from 
ballads in their sylvan homes, seemed touched with | her view. It seemed to have stopped in its course, 
a melody that went to the inmost depths of her heart, | and a noise, like some one springing on shore, reached 





and thrilled her with a sweet, entrancing joy. her. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she murmured, “Iam too happy. “Rudolph, Rudolph ! why do you wait ?” she cried. 
At last, at last my sweet dream is fulfilled; I am re- | “ Hasten, love; I wait for thee.” 
paid for all my weary waiting andsuspense. Rudolph | Then she saw what made her heart chill for a mo- 








is mine, and that other one is safe within prison | ment—an empty boat, floating towards her. 
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“Ah! it is only a trick of his to frighten me,” she 
thought. ‘ He either lies concealed in the boat, or 





has jumped on shore to surprise me.” 

The boat floated nearer. She peered into it, and 
saw her lover lying on its bottom. 

“Rudolph!” she called again, “ must I come: for 
you? I shall surely soil my bridal robes in this chase 
for my beloved; and Wilhelminw will frown upon 
me » 


And she laughed. 
sounded! 

Putting one white hand over the side of tlre boat, 
she passed it caressingly over his brow. 

“Come, dearest, the gaeste wait. Ob, how wildly 
happy | am to welcome my own beloved !” 

She imprinted a kiss upom his brow. How cold 
it seemed! 

“ You are cold and damp-with the dewsof even 
ing. Ah, darling,” shemurmured, “cold aud storm 
and dews shall never chill thee more, nor clouds: 
gather round thy pathway.” 

There was no reply. Was he sleeping’? 

She bent lowover him. Hisfacewas ghastly; A 
cold horror crept over bers Aud look! see!—~oh, 
heavens! hisclothes werecovered with blood! She 
felt for his heart. It was stilll 

A sound startled her, She looked up, and saw two 
eyes, black as midnight, glariog at her from the 
bushes with a look of fiendish hate and exultation. 

With acry that came from a heart that’ had re- 
ceived its death wound, wild and piercing and leart- 
rending, echoing far and wide over the crags, and 
startliug the birds from their coverts, Kathrina fell 
senseless upon the form of her lover, From that 
hour she was a raving maniac. 

Ever after, every day at twilight, might be seen’ # 
maiden with pale, haggard face, robed in white and 
crowned with orange flowers, waiting on the banks 
of the Rhine for her lover, who never came. Years 
passed,.and her locks were covered with snow, and 
her brow wasfarrowed with deep lines, and her form 
was bowed, yet still she waited. 

One sweet summer evening she was found! upon 
the grave of Rudolph—dead. She had‘found himat 
las*- M. B. C. 


How strangely hollow it 





FACETI4A. 





Are women nearer angels sineethey have: worn 
high h-els? We pause for an auswer, 

A POLICEMAN, fond of reading, told a-friend that, 
for amusement, when off duty, he often “ teok'up”’ 
a book. 

SomE one says that the lion’ and lamb may lie 
down together in this world, but whem the lion gets 
uP it will be hard to find the lamb. 

Mrs. Gubsrns says her husband is exactly like a 
tallow candle, because he always will smoke when 
he is going out. 

CHARACTERISTIC Norice.—The following is the 
copy of a bill posted on the wall of a village not a 
hundred miles from Cork :—* A lecture on total ab- 
stinence will be delivered in the open air, and a col. 
lection will be taken at the door to defray expenses.” 

Ou! Law !—A respectable tradesman stood at his 
door in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane. No- 
thing in his appearance betokened wreck and ruin, 
yet, gentle reader, he wasa lost sta—excuse our 
emotion—law stationer.—Fun. 

Wuicu Is Ir?—We have heard of a woman in 
Detroit who lately celebrated her hundredth birth- 
day, and she “can knit socks in four languages, 
and repeat the commandments with one hand be- 
hind her back!” A wonderful woman—or a won- 
derful compositor. 

Save Me From my FRienps.—An author relat- 
ing the success of his tragedy to a friend com- 
plained of the injustice of the press in condemning 
it, “‘ for,”’ said he, ‘‘the audience did not hiss it.” 
“No,” replied the friend, “how could they yawn 
and hiss together ?” 

SaRToRIAL INDIGNATION.—A _live-well-on- 
others’-expense last spring, was indebted to a Ger- 
man tailor. Last June the tailor called for his pay. 
“Well, Mr. Schmidt, you must call next month.” 
Schmidt became exasperated, and could oniy say : 
* First May ; then, Yune; then, Yu-lie again!” 

JUVENILE ASTONISHMENT.—A_ full-bearded 
grandfather recently was shaved, showing a clean 
face for the first time for a number of years. At 
the dinner-table his three-year-old grand-daughter 
noticed it, gazed long with wondering eyes, and 
finally ejaculated: ‘‘ Grandfather, whose head you 
got on?” 


Poor Letter “ H.”—a FACT. 

A gentleman in the City, who does not deal largely 
in “ h’'s,” asked a fellow clerk what he was so assi- 
duously seeking on the floor. 

“Your ‘h’s,’” was the reply; “ you drop se 


many that I am afraid of tumbling over them. When 
the porter is disengaged I'll call him to sweep them 
» 


up! 
THE HONEST TRUTH. 

Aunt: “ And so, Tom, you're learning music among 
other things. How do you like it?’ 

Tom: “I hate it!” 

Aunt: “Indeed! Which of your studies do you 
prefer ?”’ 

Tom: “ Oh—well—music !’”’—Punch. 


A PACT. 
Scene: Great Northern Station. 

Swell: “I say, aw, pawtaw, can you fetch me a 
bwo’am !” 

[And the intelligent fellow actually ran of and 
Setched, not a vehicle, but a brush. |—Fun. 

IRISH AFFAIRS. 

Hibernian Landlord: “ Well, Pat, things are so 
bad that I’m going to raise your rent.” 

His Tenant: “ Shure, it’s meself that’s proud to 
hear your hovour say so, for faith I can’t raise it 
meself”—Judly. 


A Nice Distrincrton.—A witness on a recent 
trial in one of the or courts admitted that she 
had seen the “tipsy,” but denied that 
she had seen the respondent “drunk.” Upon being 
asked to define the difference between the two ex- 

i she said that drank meant “very stupid,” 
but tipsy only meant “‘ not bright.” 

Waar uz Gor.—‘ What’s the matter, Uncle 
Jerry ?” said Mr. F. as old Jeremiah R. was pass- 
ing by, growling most furiously. “ Matter!” said 
the oldgjman,. stopping short; “ why, here I’ve 
been lugging® water all the morning for Dr. C.’s 
wife to wash with,and what d’ye s’pose I got for 
oe. “ I suppose about a shilling,’ answered 
Mr: F. “Ashilling! She told me the doctor would 
pull a tooth out for meone day.” 
Saaee-auedipctnanates po Bogiaed by 

was into repute in y 
Sir Walter Raleigh. At firsthe smoked in " 
not wi it'to become’ common; but sitting one 
day abso’ im meditation, with a ‘in his 
mouth;-.he called to his servant to bring-him a mug 
of beer. The fellow, as soom-amhe entered the room. 
was seized with terror;. threw the contente of the 
mug into Sir Walter's face; and, teri 


servant ; “ may be ten minutes, may be an houranj, 
half.” “‘Then I’ll tell ye what it is,” retorted th, 
mendicant, ‘she may provide herself with another 
beggar—tell her that from me.” So saying, away 
he went. 

EDITORIAL TYRANNY. 

The editor of a Sunday paper is reported to hays 
dismissed one of his readers for offering to figh 
him for the small sum of twopence! and another 
clerk lost his situation for rather a curious mistake, 
He—the clerk—had, it was said, at one time filled up 
a space in his existence by becoming waiter at a well- 
known restaurant in the City. Having a message to 
send down the speaking-tube to the editor, instead of 
merely dealing with the quill he too vividly remem. 
bered the bird itself, and called down to the listen. 
ing man of letters: ‘Two geese and a gooseberry 
fool!” 

ExcesstvE Moprsty.—A blushing damsel hada 
man and dog up before the police-court to answer to 
the charge of assault and battery on the dog’s part. 
When asked what the dog did she said he bit her. 
When asked where, after considerable hesitation 
and blushing, she replied, ‘‘ On the left drumstick.” 
It is delicious to contemplate such exceeding 
modesty. This young lady is doubtless’a lineal de. 
scendant of the lady who called in Dr. Abernethy, 
When he was about to feel her pulse she wrapped 
handkerchief around her wrist, so that her delicate 
modesty shouldn’t be shocked by contact of her flesh 
with a man’s hand. Dr. Abernethy, however, was 
competent for the situation. He at once wrapped 
his hand in his coat-tail, and, taking the covered 
wrist, said, “Madam, @ linen pulse must have s 
woollen physician.” 

SCRUPULOUS INITIALS. 

There are conscientious cle en of all denomi- 
nations. Even the Record will not refuse credit for 
conscientiousness to the Ritualist obviously re- 
ferred to by the initials in the subjoined announce- 
ment: 

Consctence-Montr.—The Ch 7 
acknowledges the receipt of the first half of a 101. note, 
H—4l1, 97,655, from ‘‘M. B.” for unclaimed Income-tax. 

Every tailor will tell you what an M. B. waist- 
coat means. Above is evidently an instance of a 
clergyman who rejoices in that vestment. Never 
2 - - 
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bawled out: “Fire; fire; fire! help! Sir’ Walter 
has studied till his head is-on fire, and thesmoke is 


THESEUS AND ARTADNE: 

Emily: the Bilder: “T can't think: why’ William 
wanted to’ take Archie out rabbit shooting in such 
horrid weather—(Cousin Archie, who is evidently 
smvitten in this quarter, waves an-atieu with his bon- 
net)—a regular Scotch mist, I declare !’’ 

Maria the Younger: “Yes, dear, and—(mis- 
chievously)—somebody doesn’t like missinga Scotch- 
man !”” 

[Emily goes in with a toss of her head, and plays 
* Tullochgorum ” furiously on the piano. |—Punch. 


SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 

Auctioneer; “Thirty guineas—going at thirty 
guineas! Any advance on thirty guineas for this 
fine portrait by Titian, painted in that great master’s 
best manner?” (Hammer falls.) 

Brush (to Badger): ‘* Downright dishonest, I call 
it! Old Aaron’s got thirty for that Titian, and he 
only gave me three for painting it!—Punchi 

THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 

Little Frenchman: ‘‘ Monsieur, voulez-vous m’in- 
diquer la route—ah, pardon—vere ees eerongmong- 
jaylarnay ?” 

Policeman: “ Ugh ?” 

Frenchman: ‘* Eerongmongj—ah, pardon—ere ces 
the card.” 

Policeman (reads) : ‘‘ Oh, Ironmonger Lane—third 
turnin’ to the left—sotto voce—why didn’t yer say 
so ?”—Punch. 

A LOVE OF A TURTLE. 

A contemporary informs us that: 

At Bridlington Quay, the other day, some fishermen en- 
closed in their net and succeeded in landing a huge 
turtle, weighing from sixtosevencwt. How the stranger 
got into those latitudes is a mystery. 

We don’t see any mystery. Of course the turtle 
knew that about the ninth of November the Cor- 
poration of London is prepared to give a splendid 
reception to any number of turtles at the Guildhall. 
We hope our natural-history {journals will note this 
remarkable instance of instinct.—Fun. 

An INDEPENDENT MENDICANT.—In a country 
place in France, the lady of one of the neighbouring 
chateaux was accustomed, as most French ladies are, 
to have what might be called her “ beggars in or- 
dinary.”” One of these was waiting, a few months 
ago, at the door of the chateau, in the early hours 
of the day. Having gone to bed late the night be- 
fore, the lady had not risen betimes, and the beggar 
waxed impatient. At last, turning to the footman, 
“How long d’ye suppose she'll be before she 





comes ?” said he. “ y can’t say,” auswered the 





» is so highly sensitive that he 
actually volunteers to be fi by a partial tax 
which was never claimed of him. It is the height 
of scrupulosity to cheat oneself rather than go free 
of confiscation.—Punch. 

A GOOD OLD CUSTOM. 

The popular agitation against enclosures in Ep- 
ping Forest has brought out.some curious facts. In 
a case tried at the Queen’s Bench, the other day, it 
was asserted that : 

Under the forest laws Courts of Attachment were 
to be held, at which four verderers, appointed by the 
freeholders, were to preside. Their duty was to receive 
presentments from the officers of the forest respecting 
any offences against the verd and venison (i.e. against the 
deer), and then the verderers were to transmit them to 
the Swainmote Court, the swains of the manor acting as 
the jury. 

What sagacious people our forefathers were! 
Even to this day; among Judy’s young sisterhood, 
the old customs are P ogre mtg ; courts of attach- 
ment are still in fall swing,and the swains still 
look after the dears—they do, indeed !—Judy. 

Ourponr.—A good story is told of two promi- 
nent eandidates for county positions. One of them, 
Mr. W——, owns some corn fields in a certain valley, 
and the other day, having occasion to visit them, ho 
invited a certain well-known politician of the lo- 
cality to ride with him. On arriving at the spot it 
is said that W—< drove upon a hill overlooking 
a splendid field of growing wheat which belonged 
tohim. After bragging about it for some time he 
turned to his political companion and said: “ You 
see what a splendid field of wheat this is. Now, if 
you will exert your influence in my behalf, I will 
give you the best acre of'it in the field.” His poli- 
tical companion turned bruptly around, and viewed 
him for a few seconds with mute astonishment. 
He then warmly exclaimed : “‘ You must be a stupid! 
P—— has agreed to give me the flour in the sack! 

FULL INSIDE. é 

We have all heard of those extremely clever logi- 
cians who proved, each to his own satisfaction, as- 
tonishing things about horse chestnuts and pigeoD 
pies. In the days of our youth we had a great re- 
verence for these two worthies, but the shine has 
been completely taken out of them by the compiler 
of the following advertisement, who shows that, on 
paper, any number of servants are to be made = 
of two people without the use of anything bu 
butter: 

WANTED, for a family in the South of Ireland, three 
Servants, an Inside Man, whose wife can act either “ 
Good Plain Cook or as Laundress, and to make butter! 
required ; the man must act single handed, cleau — 
ture, plate, etc., without.assistance, and bea —<?" y 
steady, trustworthy man, useful, active, and c y; the 
Cook is required to be # good plain cook, and one iz whom 
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——— 
prt laced ; the Laundress must under- 
cont a pod poe ve up well, also how to make 
putter if required. — ‘ 

The inside man will necessarily have to see to the 

‘od plain cook’s movements in reference to the in- 
gide lining, and they will both look after the laun- 
dress’s butter, which will of course be stowed in 
the inside man by himeelf, as an instance of trust- 
worthiness and single-handed ability todo without 
assistance.—Fun. 

AUTUMN FLOWERS OF FASHION. 

One of the fashions for November will at least 
combine economy with cleanliness. Le Follet an- 
nounces that ‘“Out-of-door skirts will be wurn a 
trifle shorter than in the autumn,” _To this an- 
nouncement is added a remark which indicates an 
expanding germ of reflection : 

We have the snow and the mud to guard against, and 
nothing is more inconvenient than @ dress which re- 
quires holding up for walking wear. 

The foregoing observation enunciates a discovery 
at which the female mind has arrived at last, after 
considerable experience. It is one whose practical 
importance would have rendered it a comparatively 
valuable contribution on the part of any strong- 
minded lady to the amount of useful knowledge 
lately exhibited before the Social Science Con- 

ess. 

O Deccending from the pinnacle of intellect whence 
it contemplated short dresses, Le Follet drops to an 
alarming discourse of bonnets : 

Bonnets are, as were pormient, decidedly a trifle 
larger; but they are still worn so very bigh and 
thoroughly on the top of the hair as to present almost 
the appearance of a helmet—in fact, the hats are much 
quieter looking, i 

Quieter? We should think so, when the bonnets 
resent almost the appearance of a helmet! Why, 
in that case, the wearer must present almost the 
appearance of Beliona, Goddess of War, or Tha- 
lestris, Queen of .the Amazons. Call you that 
quiet? Even Minerva, in her helmet, could hardly 
have looked quiet. To adopt the style of Minerva, 
by the way, the wearer of the helmet-bonnet would, 
of course, have it surmounted by a stuffed screech- 
owl; a fashionable ornament, andthe emblem of 
wisdom.—Punch. 

DOWN AMONG THE CALVES. 

In a county celebrated for cows in.an infantile state 
—where the natives are perhaps not so bright as 
in canny Yorkshire—a woman the other day fell into 
the river, and was seen to do so by several people, 
who instantly proceeded to organizea meeting for the 
purpose of devising means to rescue her. After a spi- 
rited debate Mr. A was elected as’ chairman, 
and, on taking the chair, he not only very warmly 
thanked the meeting for the compliment whiéh had 
been paid him, but, in a long speech, discussed Mr. 
Gladstoxe’s discourse at Greenwich, and politics in 
general. A series of resolutions was then offered, and 
after prolonged discussion, and the acceptance of 
several amendments, they were passed. Then ensued 
a protest against the depth of the river at that point, 
regrets that all women were not taught to swim, and 
aresolve to rescue the particular woman who had 
fallen in, A committee of one was appointed to dive 
for her. None of the women in the county can hold 
their breath for more than an hour at a time, so when 


this one was recovered, strange to say, she was 
dead, 








DEATH OF A Partisan Prcrure DeAurr.—An 
old man known as Pére Michel, who has been for 
forty-five years dealing in pictures, has lately died 
in the Rue de Seine, Saint Germain, Paris, leaving 
behind him some 4,000 paintings. His stock filled 
three houses, and his executors, it is said, fear spoil- 
ing the market by offering them for sale at once, so 
that it is proposed to spread the sale over three 
years, holding three sales in each year. Pére Michel 
18 said to have commenced business with a very 
mall capital, but to have accumulated by his atten- 

on and prudence a million of francs. 

Retic of Soromon’s TEMPLE.—A valnable 
telic of antiquity has lately been discovered in the 
ftounds of the Russian pilgrims’ monastery outside 
the walls of Jerusalem. It is a monolith cut out of 
*single block and only half complete. From a de- 
&cription in the history of Flavius Josephus it is be- 
‘ved to be a column intended for the decoration of 

ancient Temple of Solomon; but that, as the 
column split while it was being worked, it was left 
Unfinished, the lower part of itremaining in a rough, 
tuhewn state. ‘The monolith, which is about thirty- 
Line feet in length by six in diameter, will cortalaly 
Prove an object of keen interest to archeologists. 
pfANDBLIAN CurtostT1es.—In the Snoxell Exhi- 
son is the original anvil and hammer of “ The 

‘tmonious Blacksmith,”’ on which Handel com- 
1s renowned piece. On the oak block, pre- 
blate, Lady Plummer, there is a memorial brass 

» The length of the anvil from left to right is 





the point with the hammer, the two notes are given 
out which Handel used as key-notes, B and E; also 
the watch of George Frederick Handel, long worn 
by him, and authenticated by a guarantee and a re- 
ceipt for repairs by a watchmaker of the period, dated 
1745, with the maker's name. It is ina silver case, far 
from handsome or costly. Handel’s original will 
and codicils are also shown. ‘The whole in the 
great composer’s hand, and the body of it very le- 
gible, but the signatures to the codicils painfully 
eeble and uncertain, as shown in the festival pro- 
mme; also tke inventory of Handel’s household 
urniture, drawn up August 27,1759. It was all 
sold to his servant, John de Bourne, and was valued 
at 48/. sterling. Victor Scholcher, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Handel,” says :—“ Mr. W. Snoxell permitted me to 
copy it.’ These MSS. are beautifully bound in 
rich crimson velvet, the writing on each page is se- 
cured from injury, and from the common practice of 
tearing off small pieces of the paper, by thick sheets 
of plate glass. 








PARTING WORDS. 


FarEWweEtt! Howe’er it fare with mo 
But Heaven is good!) I pray for thoe 
uch e as Heaven may grant to one 

Who, basking in the summer sun 

Of pleasure, for life’s nobler part 

evermore a wintry heart. 
And if I lose what could not last 

With little grief that all is past, 

For me, I deem my sin was small ; 

No broken pledges I recall ; 

No shaken constancy; no word 

Of faith, save what might be inferred 

From lips that did but warmly kiss, 

Or speak, no other sense than this : 

That thou wert beautiful, and seemed 

The bright ideal I had dreamed 

— kind, but somewhat tardy, fate 

ould send, one day, to be my mate. 

And, for a while, I looked to thee, 

With fond expectancy, to see 

(As suited with thy handsome face, 

Fair to excess!) the inward grace— 

The noble soul, the brilliant mind, 

That form the flower of womankind. 

The proverb says, ‘‘ We live and learn ;” 

And so it came that I discern 

(Since now I read.thee, through and through, 

With eyes somewhat love-blinded, too !) 

A nature shallow, fickle, cold; 

A judgment weak, yet over-bold ; 

A heart that yearns, when passion-moved, 

Tolove? No—only to be loved ! 

And yet receives the precious store, 

Unconscious of the costly ore, 

As an unthinking child might cry 

For diamonds, flashing in its eye, 

Whom bits of glass had pleased as well! 

I thank thee, Fate, who broke the spell ; 

I thank thee for the petty spite 

That, for a small, imagined slight 

(Though graver sins had passed uaseen !) 

At last dethroned my fancy’s queen, 

And left me musing how a face, 

Which once had worn so sweet a grace, 

Could, in @ moment (wondrous change !) 

Its warmest worshipper estrange ! 

J. GS, 








GEMS. 
Tux greater the difliculty the more glory in sur- 
mounting it. Skilfal pilots gain their reputation 
from storms and tempests. 

TRuTH.—Truth can hardly be expected to adapt 
itself to the crooked policy and wily sinuosities of 
worldly affairs ; for truth, like light, travels only in 
straight lines. 

AmonG the vast majority of mankind, from the 
beginning of the world to the present hour, the 
mental faculties and the higher capabilities of moral 
and religious feeling have beeu dormant and un- 
employed. 

Ir is the great art and philosophy of life to make 
the. best of the present, whether it be good or bad; 
to bear the one with resignation and patience, and 
to enjoy the other with thankfuluess and modera- 
tion. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To TAKE Bruises Out or FurNiturE.—Wet the 
part with warm water; double a piece of brown 
paper five or six times, soak it in warm water, and 
lay it on the place; apply on that a warm, but not 
hot, flat iron till the moisture is evaporated. If the 
bruise be not gone repeat the process. After two or 





18} inches ; depth of front, 10} inches. Struck on 


the surface. If the bruise be small, merely soak it 
with warm water and hold a red-hot iron near the 
surface, keeping the surface centinually wet—the 
bruise will soon disappear. 

Tue Luminous Putat.—Take a stick of phes- 
phorus and put it in a large, dry phial, not corked, 
and it will afford light sufficient to discern any ob- 
ject in a room when held near. The phial should be 

ept in a cool place where there is mo great current 
of air, and it will continue its luminous appearance 
for more than twelve months. 








STATISTICS. 

PoPULATION AND WuHEAT.—In the seven decen- 
nial periods which have now just elapsed since the 
taking of the first census, the population of England, 
Scotland, and Wales has rather more than doubled, 
having increased by about 12,230,000. The ratio of 
increase has been tolerably uniform, the average in- 
crease for the whole period having been at the rate 
of about 175,000 a year, while in the two latest divi- 
sions (ten and nineyears) it has averaged 210,000 and 
255,000 a year respectively. The rapid inerease in the 
importations of corn is surprising. It appears that 
the average number fed by foreign wheat in each 

eat for the period of ten years ending 1850 was 

500,000, and the corresponding figures for each year 
of the nine last in the table are 8,600,000. It ap- 
pears, too, that free trade was the turning-point in 
the history of our agricultural production. Since 
1850 the home growth of wheat has steadily dimi- 
nished ; it maintained only 15,400,000 on the average 
é the past*nine years, compared with 16,000,000 
then. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue King of Spain has conferred on M. Thiers 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

At the opening meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society the president intimated that the Queen 
had granted 3001. for Dr. Livingstone’s children. 

Tue pension of the late Controller ef the Navy, 
Admiral Sir Robert Spencer Robinson, has been in- 
creased to 970/. per annum. 

Wira the close of the Mayoralty of Mr. Alder- 
man Dakin the subscriptions received in aid of the 
Chicago Fund amounted to close upon 49,0007. 

A MONUMENT erected in Vienna to the memory of 
the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico was recently 
solemnly unveiled, in the presence of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, the Archdukes, and the Ministers. 

Tue Emperor William has caused his grandson, 
Frederick William,.son. ef the hereditary prince, to 
be enrolled in the regiment of the Guard of Saint 
Petersburg, now in garrison at Warsaw. 

* Lirtts Joun’s” Bow.—It may not be generally 
known that the identical bow of “ Little John,” the 
companion of Robin Hood, now hangs up in Cannon 
Hall, near Barnsley, where it has been for more than 
a century. 

Tue Ex-Queen or Spatn.—Isabella, Ex-Queen 
of Spain, is about to take up her residence in Malta 
for the winter, and one of the principal hotels has 
been taken for the accommodation of Her Majesty 
and suite. 

EXTRAORDINARY MItLpness or THE Inisn CuiI~ 
MATE:—On the 30th October a dish of strawberries 
was picked in the garden of Louth Hall, County 
Louth, the residence of Lord Louth, having riponed 
in the open air. 

Curtous Comnciprnor.—A curious coincidence is 
noticeable in connection with the census returns from 
Hornsea, Yorkshire, and Hornsey, Middlesex. In 1861 
the population of both places was exactly alike— 
namely 11,082; and, accurding to the last. census, 
there isa difference of two persuns only, the numbers 
being respectively 19,393, and 19,395, 

THE QUEEW oF THE BELGIANS.—The Queen of 
the Belgians has received from the King of Bavaria 
the Grand. Cordon. of the Order founded by His Ma~ 
jesty to reward services rendered in the war of 1870-1. 
It will be remembered that the Queen placed herself 
at the head of the charitable organization which was 
carried out in Belgium in aid of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, and, besides. becoming patroness of the ladies’ 
committee, Her. Majesty: established a work-reom in 
the palace in Brussels. 

New Savery Porson Borrie.—The object of the 
inventors of this bottle is to render it at ence distin- 
guishable to the hand, so that if taken up in the dark 
no mistake could arise. The invention is a very sim- 
ple one. It consists of a number of conical projec- 
tions from the surface of the phial, so arranged that 
it is impessible to grasp it without being reminded of 
the nature of the contents, A poison bottle of this 





kind may be alike usefully employed in dispensing 





three applications the dent or bruise will be raised to 








and in the sick chamber. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Emity.—The handwriting is rather nice and approaches 
to elegance. 

Lrxya.—The handwriting is too small, too faint, and so 
irresolute that it cannot be called good. 

Marx M.—Received, and will be perused as soon as 
possible. 

Sretta.—The handwriting although good is deficient 
in firmness and freedom. BELG 

Auice.—King Arthur, famed in story in connection 
with the Knights of the Round Table. 


EGLantiIne.—Apply to a chemist fora little cooling 
medicine adapted to your constitution. 

Carriz.—If your handwriting were a little bolder and 
stronger it would be very nice, Your orthography re- 
quires a little attention. 

Vv. A. M. D.—You should advertize in some of the 
newspapers more particularly devoted to public amuse- 
ments. 

F. R.—The subject is out of date; moreover the me- 
thod in which you have been able to deal with it hardly 
merits publication. 

R. M. M.—We acknowledge the receipt of your packet 
and thank you for the same. We hope shortly to have 
an opportunity of perusing its contents. 

G. C.—If your statement is correct you would proba- 
bly be able to recover the money from the broker if you 
issued a county-court summons against him. 

R. T. E.—Schoolmasters are not exempt. A Dissent- 
ing minister, following no other secular occupation than 
that of schoolmaster, is exempt. 

Guinevere.—The kines are tolerably fair. We have at 
present no requirements of the nature to which you al- 
jude. Your only plan is to endeavour to get an intro- 
duction to some one ina position to forward your views. 

INTERESTED.—You should try an ——— of glyce- 
rine and lemon-juice, which should often repeated. 
‘The handwriting is very fair, but is hardly distinct enough 
for the purposes named, 

An Anxious Inguirgr.—A notification has been re- 
cently issued by the authorities to the effect that an ex- 
amination in the branch of the civil service about which 
you inquire is not likely to take place for some time to 
come, 

Don Ca#sar.—King Charles the First was executed on 
the 30th January, 1649. Cromwell became Lord Pro- 
tector on the 16th December, 1653. In the interval the 
executive power of the state was wielded by the Parlia- 
ment. 


M. G. (Clevedon).—Rabbit skins are often cured by 
being well saturated with salt butter, after which a hot 
iron is applied to the fleshy side in order to remove the 
integuments ; then the grease is eliminated, and the fur 
cleansed by frequent immersions in sawdust, the sawdust 
being beaten out again and again. 

Inquisitive.—We think that by previous arrangement 
with those of the dean's ofilcials who attend to those 
matters any couple might be married in the Abbey; but 
it scarcely could be worth the while of most people to 
incur the trouble and expense which are involved in such 
an arrangement. In this way perhaps the line is drawn. 


Bertua.—l. Your poetical trifle is rather good and 
very amusing ; perhapsit is also a little wee bit naughty. 
2. Carbolic acid soap is a disinfectant and therefore 
wholesome. The violet powder, which is a harmless 
cosmetic, might be used to take away a sort of tarish 
odour which sometimes results from the use of the above 
soap. 

Inez.—To one quart of boiling water stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal, mixed with a little cold water ; 
boil for fifteen or twenty minutes, and add a little galt. 
It will be found on trial that everything which can be 
made with wheaten flour may be made with Indian corn 
meal, and that the latter is more wholesome and more 
uutritious. 

A Turee Years’ Sunscriser,—1l, You require the assis- 
tance of a skilful dentist. It is almost impossible for 
you to effect such complicated manipulations upon your 
own jaw. 2. Beetles may be poisoned by phosphor 
paste, which can be procured at the Italian warehouses. 
‘Lhe shopman will show you the way. Be very cautious 
that the beetles are the only living things which come to 
grief through the poison. 

Lotritz.—To make crumpets take one pint of milk quite 
warm and a quarter of a pint of thick small-beer yeast ; 
strain these into a pan, and add two large tablespoonfuls 
of flour, Cover the mixture over, and let it stand in a 


warm place till it has risen, then add a quarter of a pint 
of warm milk and one ounce of butter rubbed in flour 3 
stir well for five minutes ; after it has stood for a quar- 
ter of an hour the batter will be ready for use. 

Marrua.—The following recipe for polishing furniture 
is said to be better than the ordinary varnish. Melt 
over a moderate fire in a very clean vessel two ounces of 
white or yellow wax ; and, when liquefied, add four ounces 
of good essence of turpentine; stir the whole until it is 
entirely cool, and the result will bea kind of pomade 
equal to varnish, without having any of its inconve- 
niences. 

Viota.—The better plan will be to comply literally 
with the request of him who once loved you and whom 
you stilllove. It will not be unpleasant to you some- 
times to recall some of the happy hours which have 
passed away, and the ring will aid you to do thisif it 
do not serve as a talisman to bring the truant lover 
back to your heart, which he may yet feel to be his 
home. 

A Constant Reaper.—A will is usually proved within 
a month after the funeral of the deceased ; and until it 
has been proved it cannot be inspected at any registry 
of the Court of Probate. The executors can open a 
banker’s account at any time they find themselves in 
possession of funds to doso. The heir is the term em- 
ployed to designate the person entitled to landed pro- 
perty independent of the will of the ancestor. 


Harry V.—1. A very decent tooth-powder can be made 
by mixing together two ounces of prepared chalk, a 
quarter of an ounce of roche-alum, and a quarter of an 
ounce of bole armenia. Take care that all the ingre- 
dients are well powdered, 2. Suitable medicine and mo- 
derate exercise. Essence of camphor is merely a stimu- 
lant and disinfectant. 3. Yes, it is a well-known book 
which any bookseller will supply. 4. Highly respectable 
aud efficient. 


BELOVED HOMES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Dear, beloved homes of childhood, 
Where the lily and the rose 
On youth's silver beaker sparkled 
Till the dewy morning's close ; 
Where our comrades with us shouted ; 
Where large gladness wound its rings; 
Where a hundred hearts together 
Sang upon their rushing wings : 
Dear, beloved homes of childhood, 
Though from you we're severed long, 
Yet your memories in us linger 
As a wild, undying song. 
Yet from you grand strength we gather, 
In the thunder of the strife, 
And those memories make sacred 
All the mountain storm of life. 


Oh, beloved homes of childhood, 
What though there may not be one ‘ 
Of all of the many comrades 
Who so paradised in the sun ; 
What though most may now be sleeping 
In the cypressed sod below, 
Yet, ye hallowed homes of childhood, 
Ever deathless yet ye glow ; 
Nor are any old companions 
Dead to us—they live in love, 
And we know we'll be together 


Soon, upon the fields above. W. R. W. 


Annie P., twenty, 5ft., dark blue eyes, brown frizzy 
hair, would like to marry a sailor with dark eyes. 

Rover, twenty-three, tall and fair. Respondent must 
be about nineteen, dark, and domesticated. 

Bessie, nineteen, rather tall, brown eyes and hair. 
Respondent must be a respectable mechanic. 

F. W., twenty, 5ft. 10in., fair complexion, andin a good 
position. Respondent must be a dark, good-looking 
young lady about eighteen. 

Cuar.ig, twenty-three, tall, fair, affectionate, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be good looking, affectionate, 
and well educated. 

Estuek, thirty-one, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
brown hair, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
dark, loving, and a steady working man fond of home. 

Jenny, eighteen, short, very fair complexion, light 
hair, brown eyes. Respondent must be about twenty- 
two, dark, fond of home, and loving. 

Emuy, thirty-five, medium height, good tempered, 
domesticated, and loving. Respondent must be from 
torty to fifty, fond of home, and able to keep a wife, 

Sretia A., nineteen, medium height, dark, loving, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-three, 
tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home. 

Luv, twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., dark hair and eyes, and 
good looking. Respondent must be rather tall and dark, 
not over twenty-six. 

ALIcE C., eighteen, petite, pretty, hazel eyes. Respon- 
ont must be tall, dark, and a steady mechanic fond of 

ome. 

NELLIE, seventeen, short, pleasing manners, gracef" 
figure, blue eyes, light hair, and domesticated. Respon- 
dent must be twenty-two, tall, dark, and gentlemanly. 

Crara, 5ft. 3in., fair, blue eyes, golden hair, good look- 
ing, cheerful, and fond of home. Respondent must be a 
dark young man. 

Emity, eighteen, medium height, dark, slight, and 
accomplished. Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
tall, well educated, and in a good position. 

Saran, medium height, dark hair and eyes, cheerful 
disposition. Respondent must be young, fair, with blue 
eyes, fond of home, and in a good position. 

Apa, eighteen, tall, dark gray eyes, brown hair, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be dark, lively, affec- 
tionate, and good tempered. 

George S., twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, black 
hair, and ina good position. Kespondent must be young, 
fair, and industrious. 





H.S. L., twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., light brown hair, good 
prospects, and good looking, wishes to marry a young 
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lady who is good looking, affectionate, fond of home anj 
music. 

Envir, medium height, stout, dark, good looking, loy. 
ing, and fond of home. Respondent must be tall, fair, 
well educated, and in a good situation. 

Karrine, nineteen, medium height, dark, good look. 
ing, good tempered, loving, found of home, and musical, 
would like to marry a tall, fair young gentleman about 
twenty-four, who is very steady. 

Mavp, nineteen, medium height, dark, thin, accom. 
lished, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
ark, well educated, good tempered, and have good con. 

nexions; age not to exceed thirty. 

Mask, eighteen, medium height, light complexion, 
good figure, accomplished, and loving. Respondent 
must be dark, well built, and good tempered; age about 
twenty-eight. 

Carrir, thirty-seven, medium height, loving, gool 
tempered, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
cheerful, good tempered, fond of home, from forty to 
fifty, and able to keep a wife. 

Jasmine, eighteen, tall, pretty, rich olive complexion, 
crisp black hair, and large dark eyes, stylish, ladylike, 
and accomplished. Respondent must be a fair gentle. 
man not under twenty-two. 

Armg,a young widow, twenty-three, no children, a 
ood home, dark, good looking, brown hair and eyes, 
oving, and accomplished, Respondent must be dark, 

loving, fond of home, and in a good business. 

Bearaice, talj, dark, black hair and eyes, good looking, 
accomplished, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
tall, oe. with curly hair; one engaged | in the City pre. 
ferred, 

Auice W., twenty-five, tall, fair, and would be a good 
wife to a good husband dent must be about 
twenty-six, steady, and respectable; a clerk or mechanic 
preferred. 7- 

Suz, twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue eyes 
brown hair, and accustomed to household duties. ‘Re. 
spondent must be very loving, dark, fond of home, anda 
steady working man. 

Tony TWINKLE, twenty-two, tall, dark, good looking, 
always happy, and in a good a would like to re- 
ceive the carte of a lively little girl under twenty-one 
with a view to matrimony. 

TwitieHT, twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., dark gray eyes, dark 
hair, whiskers, and moustache, and in a good profes. 
sional situation, wishes to marry ap amiable young lady, 
fond of music, pretty, and domesticated 

Annie EvizaBeTH, seventeen, medium height, dark 
brown hair, dark eyes, loving, and good tempered. Re- 
spondent must be of medium height, fair, good tempered 
fond of home, and in good circumstances. 





ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Harry is responded to by—‘‘ Happy Lou,” twenty-two, 
medium height, light brown hair, blue eyes, and of a 
loving disposition ;—‘* Maud,” twenty, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, good looking, and good tempered; 
and—‘ Polly F.,” medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
good figure, loving, and good tempered. 

Frepd by—“ Gussie,” twenty-four, medium height, fair 
complexion, brown hair, and domesticated. 

Rotamp by—‘ Anne C,,” fair, with dark hair; would 
make a very loving wife. 

Many Jane by—‘‘Alpha.” He believes he answers 
the description required, and has a moderate income. 

Grace by— Vincent,” twenty-one, a good tempered 
practical engineer. 

Henny by—* Brunette,” seventeen, tall, dark, amiable, 
and clever. 

Aqatua by—“ A Carpenter,” who answers the descrip- 
tion required. 

Susanyax by—“ H. B.,” twenty, dark, with curly hair, 
good looking, loving, and in easy circumstances. 

Sipnex by—“ Polly,” lively, good tempered, well edu- 
cated, good looking, a good cultivated singer, and a 
moderately good player. 

Swan by—“C. C. W.,” twenty-three, 6ft., dark brown 
hair, tempered, of good family, has a good income, 
and is fond of home. 

Erriz by—‘ Harry G.,” twenty-nine, medium height, 
fair, moustache, beard, and a commercial traveller with 
good income and expectations. 

Lizziz by— Harry,” twenty-séven, medium height, 
o brown hair, biue eyes, steady, and a good me- 
chanic. 

GENEVIEVE wishes for the cartes of ‘“* Walter” and 
“ Frederick,” who responded to her in No, 443. 

Dotxy wishes to hear from “ Ted.” 

D. C. and H. V.—The age is rather too young. 

Emiy likes the description of ‘*Tom,” and wishes to 
receive his carte or hear from him. 

Lovine Tit writes for ‘‘ Harry’s” carte, and wishes 
to hear from him. 
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